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ACTUAL PHOTO OF NATIONAL SOIL’S PLANT 
AT MEDFORD, N J. 


INSOLUBLE IN DISTILLED WATER 
YET ABSORBABLE BY PLANTS 


start your pasture year right 
remineralize with GLAUCONITE 


(ALSO KNOWN AS GREENSAND) 


SAFE POTASH AND ESSENTIAL TRACE ELEMENTS 


GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL (Greensand- 
Marl) is at its best when applied to fine- 
rooted pasture crops. Legumes are heavy 
potash feeders and lack of potash is main 
reason for failure to get a good legume 
stand. Make this pasture year the best ever 
by remineralizing NOW with Greensand-marl. 
Quality of the crop is improved as Glau- 
conite Potash mineral does not leave resi- 
dues in the soil that form insoluble com- 
pounds. It supplies liberal quantities of 
trace elements such as copper, cobalt, iodine, 
boron and other essential nutrients. And 
remember—mineral rich grass gives you 
healthier and better cattle. 

Greensand-Marl (Glauconite Potash Min- 
eral) rounds up and holds in storage the 
nutrient elements ALREADY present, unlocking 
them and feeding them to the roots of the 
plant through “Base-Exchange.” It also 
absorbs and holds in storage large amounts 
of water which it feeds to plants as needed. 
Stimulates the beneficial soil organisms. 


This effective potash mineral is also excel 
lent for use on orchards, truck farms, lawns, 
gardens, golf courses. It can be applied at 
any time of the year—even to growing crops. 
Acts like magic because potash and trace ele 
ments are plant-absorbable. It does not burn 
growing plants and will not leach away. One 
application lasts for many years! 


We also carry AA 
quality phosphate 
rock and AA qual- 
ity Agrinite. They 
can be used effec 
tively together or 
separately. All 
prices F.O.B. Med- 
ford, N. J. Write 
today. 





| : 
_ Greensand 
Marl 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, INC. 


90 West St., New York 6, New York 
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CPN 4:90, 028M for GARBAGE 


Place GARBAMAT outside kitchen, in the 
garage, under shed or in any handy place. 
Deposit all garbage, bones and waste 
paper, etc. Add a little water. The starter 
button sets the shredder disc—GarbaPeller 
—in the bottom of the GARBAMAT into 
action. A timer stops the GARBAMAT in 
30 minutes. The garbage is then com- 
pletely homogenized which means disin- 
tegrated into a uniform, ODORLESS pulpy 
mass. 





This is called organic FAM. It is poured 
on the garden, around shrubbery, trees, 
flowers or on a compost pile. The excess 
moisture, containing nutrients and min- 
erals, drains into the ground, leaving a 
layer of organic matter protecting ond 
enriching the soil with humus. 





“HOME” Model 1 


GARBAMAT 


A LARGER SIZE 
The “HOME and GARDEN” Model 2 
in addition to handling garbage is large 
enough to perform the functions of the 
AGROMAT in making of FAM from all 
garden waste, leaves, grass trimmings, 
weeds and any type of manure, in the 
application of which the organic and 
mineral matter is immediately available 

for the enrichment of the soil. 





Odorless, organic FAM from the GARBAMAT contains nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium in goodly percentages with the added value over fertilizer 
in the great amount and variety of organic matter it contains. Bacterial 
activity is instantly developed and quick conversion of the organic matter 
into soluble plant food is under way. 

Organic FAM is a live substance giving the soil in one application moisture, 
nutrients, bacterial development and plenty of organic matter. 

| ALL MODELS of GARBAMATS are fully and unconditionally guaranteed 

as to construction as well as to giving satisfaction. 


Manufactured exclusively by 
WANDEL MACHINE CO. - DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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Letters 


Organic Farming 
For the South 


Dear Sir: 


Your enthusiasm for organic farm- 
ing can be widely acceptable to south 
ern farmers and agricu!tural workers. 
Added soil organic matter 
largely obtained from crop residues. 
Together with necessary mineral treat 
ments, we are finding that this com- 


mav be 


bination can lead to better 
tion and restoration of soil productiv- 
ity, and pay off at the same time. 
B. H. Hendrickson 
Southern Piedmont Conservation 
Experiment ‘Station 
Watkinsville, Georgia 


~*. 
~ 


conserva- 


Government Payments For 


Rock Phosphate Use 
Dear Sir: 


In your Memos to Farmers in the 
June issue of The Organic Farme 
you draw attention to payments made 
for phosphate rock. Here in Sullivan 
county payment is made on the basis 
of solubility. It about 10 
cents per bag or two dollars per ton. 

The interesting thing is that in the 
booklet of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, no specific 
mention is made of rock phosphate, 
but it reads: 

“Rate of payment, .035 per pound 
of available P205.” 


comes to 


If any of your readers find a simi- 
lar description in their PMA pro- 


4 


grams, they should apply to the PMA 
County Assistant for clarification. It 
might apply to their farms, too. 
H. E. Lobstein 
Bloomingburg, N. Y. 


Missionary Carries Organiculture 
To the Equator 


(The following is part of an account of Mr. 
Mabee’s farming experiences in Equador.) 


Dear Sir: 


Our two primary agricultural prob- 
lack of and lack of 
organic material in the soil. The cor- 
rection of the latter will improve the 
former by increasins the water-hold- 
ing capacity of the soil. Compost has 
been our biggest aid in building or- 
ganic matter supplies, but green ma- 
nuring has also been used. 

One example of the potentiality of 
organic matter: Our first compost pile, 
a very small one, was thinly spread 
on a piece of arid soil which had just 
grown a sparse crop of corn less than 
knee high. After the first dressing— 
a very light were 
sown. The crop was poor by our 
North American standards, but was 
more than fair when compared with 
crops around us. We noted that some 
moisture remained in the soil of the 
plot during the dry summer, even 
though untreated soil alongside was 
quite dry. 

At the end of the first year a 
second and heavier dressing of com- 
post was applied and the land sown 


lems are water 


one—vegetables 
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—<Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 











FITCHBURG 
CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep of other tarm equipment. The 
smallest size (the C-5) was d Illy for the farmer and orchardist and will readily 
handle wood up to three inches in pny Write for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 


A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of brush chippers— _ mings into a spray of valuable chips 
the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING _in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERING [ORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, VU. S. A. 
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to vegetables. An entirely satisfactory 
crop was produced. Then, without 
further experiment, an oat experiment 
was sown on the same ground and 
with it a forage plot. The oats grew 
higher than my head (whereas the 
same varieties grown under field con- 
ditions were about knee-high) and the 
best varieties yielded at the rate of 
77 bushels to the acre! Hubam clover, 
the following forage crop, was almost 
three feet high at the oat harvest and 
no record was kept of the amount of 
clover cut off with the oats. But it 
continued growing during the driest 
part of the year and four months later 
yielded the immense crop of 28 tons 
per acre green weight! 

There is no doubt that quality and 
health-giving properties of agricul- 
tural products are related to soil con- 


ORGANO 
COMPOST 


PROPERLY DECOMPOSED WITH 
ALL THE FACTORS NECESSARY FOR 
A COMPLETE ORGANIC PLANT FOOD 
ORGANO COMPOST is inoculated 


with a mineral balance styled after 
mother nature's own method. 
Controlled bacterial action gives you a 
properly decomposed organic soil condi- 
tioner and represents the proper method 
of soil conditioning. 

ORGANO is abundant in humus, balanced 
with minerals, carries trace elements and 
hormones. IT’S COMPLETE! 

ORGANDO is especially inoculated with soil 
building bacteria which make plant food 
available and ‘“‘unlocks” mineral substance 
already in the soil. 

ORGANDO increases fertility, and its effect 
is not lost in one season. Does not burn. 
Would Virgin soil appeal to you. Make 
yours so—with ORGANO. 


14 Ib. sample size, postpaid—50 cents; 10 Ibs. postpaid 
to 150 miles—$i.35, to 300 miles—$i.50, and over 600 
miles—$2.00; 100 ibs., F 0.B.,—$4.50; Ton, F.0.B., 


—$55.00. 
ORGANO COMPOST PLANT 


Stephens City, Virginia 











(Western Pa. Sales Branch: Harmony, Pa.) 





dition. That chemical fertilizers al- 
ways lead to disease is another matter, 
but one which, I agree with you, 
ought to receive more attention from 
our agricultural research agencies than 
it has in the past. I deplore with you 
the alarming increase in the need for 
insecticides and fungicides, in spite of 
the constant introduction of resistant 
varieties. 

Our exploitation of the soil re- 
sources of North America during the 
past century is a shameful epoch in 
world history. However, plant, ani- 
mal and human diseases are common 
in the highlands of Ecuador where 
chemical fertilizers have never been 
known. Plant and animal life even in 
our great forests is attacked by disease. 

Oliver S. Mabee 
United Andean Indian Mission 
Tabacundo, Ecuador 


Ed. Of course, it is very possible for 
disease to exist in an unchemicalized 
environment. Disease has always ex- 
isted. It is an expression of weakness, 
which can have many causes. Weak- 
ness can occur in a virgin forest when 
there is a great storm and branches 
are broken off. The broken limbs will 
be weakened by the tearing of their 
bark and will become easy prey for 
various fungus diseases. A small ani- 
mal in the forest may be attacked by 
a larger one. Consequently, the dis- 
ease resistance of the smaller animal 
will be lowered. There are curses that 
descend on every organism at one 
time or another—and chemical fertil- 
izer and poison sprays are one that 
has descended upon the human race. 
We have been weakened as a result. 


Fertilizing a Large 
Vegetable Patch 


Dear Sir: 


We raise tomatoes, asparagus and 
strawberries for local sale. Because 
of its high quality our produce sells 
above the normal market prices. For 
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that reason, I am anxious to improve 
it further. This year we are adopting 
your sheet composting advice and are 
planting about half our space to green 
cover for cutting and turning in by 
“Roto-Miller.” Next season we plan 
to do the same for the other half. 

What do you think of the Sudbury 
soil testing program? It sounds logi- 
cal to me and I am trying it out on 
my garden soil, but I would appre- 
ciate your opinion. I have been fol- 
lowing your publication for years and 
in “correcting” my soil as indicated by 
the Sudbury tests, I am using only 
organically acceptable materials. 

Let me take this opportunity to say 
that I get much help from both of 


your magazines—the “Farmer” and 


the “Gardener.” 
John V. L. Hogan 
Northport, L. 1. 


Ed. It is good to follow a definite 
program of soil testing. In that way 
you can check up on the effectiveness 
of your fertilization program and cor- 
rect any mistakes you are making. If 
your soil shows excess acidity, add 
ground limestone. For a phosphorus 
deficiency, add phosphate rock. For 
potassium, add greensand or granite 
dust. The best thing to do for a ni- 
trogen deficiency is to grow a legumi- 
nous green manure crop and plow it 
in when it’s mature. 





for the land’s sake, use permanent soil builders..... 


ONE TON ALFALFA PER ACRE MORE 


Iowa Producer Reports More Than A Ton Extra Yield, 
With Soybean Crop Actually Doubling! 


Remineralization with Green Line Products Pays-off 


Now is the time to remineralize your 
PASTURES and HAY CROPS. Frequently 
replacing a single element which is re- 
quired in only a few parts per million 
results in spectacular increases in yields. 


GREEN-NUTRO (Pat. Pending) 

is a scientifically blended mixture of finely 
pulverized phosphate and potash rocks, AC- 
TIVATED with a carbon base. Particles 
have the fineness of silt and are highly 
reactive in the soil. GREEN-NUTRO is 
ECONOMICAL as all mineral nutrients 
can be applied to the soil in a single 


operation. 
GREEN-GRO 

is a finely pulverized and soil reactive 
glauconite greensand-mar! containing pot- 
ash and some 30 TRACE ELEMENTS. 
Because of its fineness, a ton of GREEN- 
GRO has the fertilizing value of many tons 
of the raw greensand mari. 


AERO-PHOS (Trade Mark Reg.) 
is a finely pulverized Florida phosphate 
rock with a guaranteed minimum of 33% 
phosphoric acid and 48% Py oxide 
with many of 











ALFALFA—Without Potash 59, 
with Potash 60. 


SWEET CLOVER—Without Pot- 


ash 51, with Potash 52. 











Write for free booklet and free advice on your soil and crop problems. 
Lowest carload prices guaranteed. 


EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc. 


Telephone Keedysville 4961 Sharpsburg, Maryland 


o POPP 


..... for the land’s eal, use Green Line Products 


Your soil tested free. 
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Ba aE 
GET RIC 
© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B. C. A. means that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as little as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated 
composite containing a multitude of 
soil bacteria developed specifically for 
the rapid breakdown of mixed organic 
wastes. 


HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 
e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 
HERE 1S WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
e hormones . phosphate rock . bac- 
teria. minerals . trace elements 
e vitamins , peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 
B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! FREE LITERATURE 


ORCANIC PRODUCTS, ave. F-7 
235 Halsey St.. Newark, N. J. 

Enclosed find check or money order: please send the 
units of B. C. A. I've cheeked below: 


unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 


nN 


units ($2.00 Prepaid: $2.40 W. of Miss.) 


a 


units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 
2 


ow 


oO00ca 


units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 
Free information on dealership. Each unit is enough 
for 2 to | ton of compost. 


Name 


Address . 


City 


Name of 
Nearest Dealer 





Adobe Soil 
Causes Trouble 
Dear Sir: 


We are at a complete loss to know 
just what to do with our land. 

I have two and one-half acres of 
what I believe to be the poorest land 
in California. We can’t even grow a 
good row of radishes. Not being 
farmers in the first place, we find it 
twice as hard to know what is the cor- 
rect thing to do. 

I have tried many kinds of fertili- 
zer, chemical and also manure, but 
still the soil packs and gets as hard 
as cement. 

I trust that your method can help 
us to get our soil in a workable con- 
dition. So many things that we have 
tried to grow will not even come 
through the ground. 

J. W. Benson 

California 

(Name of town withheld 

in the interest of the local 

Chamber of Commerce.) 
Ed. Mulching is the best way to get 
your soil into a productive state. Get 
some old hay, straw, sawdust, corn 
cobs, weeds or any available organic 
material for that matter. Spread it on 
your plot evenly after your garden has 
been planted. The mulch will help 


keep the soil soft, moist and workable. 





“Jones has added so much outside organic 
matter to his land that he’s got to raise the 
height of his fence.” 
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Eventually, the mulch material will 
decay and add to the essential fertility 
of the soil. It would also help to mix 
compost or manure with the soil in 
addition to mulching. 


Avoid High Magnesium 
Grit For Chickens 


Dear Sir: 


On page 22 of the May Organic 
Farmer is an article recommending 
the use of magnesium-free calcium 
limestone. Could you please help us 
in locating the name and address of a 
distributor so we can order a supply? 

Three years ago one of our local 
dealers sold us a similar oyster shell 
grit. We found that we not only 
doubled the ratio of eggs produced 
by hundred pounds of mash, but the 
drier droppings under the pens meant 
less expense in controlling flies and 
mites. 

L. Glen Haines 


Aurora, Oregon 


Ed. Readers should contact thet 
county agents or experiment stations 
for local sources of low-magnesium 
grit. One eastern source with which 
we are familiar is the Limestone Prod- 
ucts Corporation of Newton, New 
Jersey. It is also necessary in many 
cases to use an insoluble grit to aid 
grinding in the chicken’s 
Granite grit is excellent for this pur- 
pose and can be supplied: from the 
North Carolina Granite Corporation, 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 


gizard. 


Clipping Rotated Pastures 
Dear Sir: 


I am moving my cattle trom field to 
field about every two wecks on a ro- 
tation schedule of pasture manage- 
ment. I have been advised by the Soil 
Conservation agent to clip the field 
two or three days before taking the 
cattle out of it. This will allow the 
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FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 





@ Screened 
@ Shredded 
@ Ground 
@ Mixed 


@ Piled 


Rocks, trash separated Grinds manure and 
tough organic matter through rolling screens, 
wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 


perforated screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. Vir. “x. 








ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


AUTOMATIC DRIVES Installed 
on your roftotiller; the operator is able to 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
at either end of the row, as the DRIVES 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The “Hard-to-stop” 
B1-6 and BI-7A models can be stopped 
‘On-the-spot’ when the roftotiller is equipped 
with AUTOMATIC DRIVES. Rototillers with 
reverse gear units turn under their engine 
power, all the operator has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
leaks from sides of the transmission case can 
be stopped with our special oil seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiller dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 

















BANK BY MAIL gitaauz 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


WHICH IS THE DEPOSITORY OF 
THE ORGANIC FARMER MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositors From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Write for complete information to 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 











WORM SECRETS REVEALED 
NOW IN SECOND EDITION 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 

CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don’t 
“Plant” worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 


Facts that will save you money. Send Dollar 
Bill to: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 
Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 


MIN-A-MAR 


(MINERALS FROM SEA) 








e 
Send $1., for | lb. Sample (Postpaid) 
Price List Up to Carload 


Information On Uses 
FINE GRIND DEHYDRATED SEAWEED 


Grown in Ocean’s 92 Elements 
Triple Use—Human, Animal, Plant Life. Most 
Cc 


lote © 1 


Pp t. Answer to Virus’ X,Y,Z? 





Scotch Organic Service 


P. O. Box 531 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


HELP HELP! Y 


The “‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.00 size 
good for many months’ treatment... 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for 
making compost, activating soils and 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushroomr. etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING or GAR- 
DENING;; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for com- 
plete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes of AetivO, only 
$1. and $2., p’pd 
Dealers or 
Benson- Maclean 
Box 22, 
Bridgeton, Indiana 
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clippings to wilt and turn to hay and 
the cattle will clean up the clippings 
for me before being turned into the 
next field. 

Do you consider this an approved 
organic procedure, or should I move 
the cattle first and then clip the field, 
allowing the clippings to remain on 
the pasture uneaten in order that they 
may provide organic food for next 
year’s stock of grass? 

J. E. Douglas 
Washington, D. C. 


Ed. Since heavy pasturing often takes 
a lot out of a piece of land, it’ts 
always good to consider ways of fer- 
tilizing it. However, since your land 
is pastured for only two weeks, it 
should not hurt it to follow the Con- 
servation agent’s suggestion. Later in 
the year you can clip it again and 
allow the clippings to remain as a 
mulch. 


Preparation For 
Organic Farming 


Dear Sir: 


I am interested in organic farming 
and would like to know what prepa- 
ration you think I should undertake. 

Do you think I should go to col- 
lege, or is high school enough? If 
high school is enough, what subjects 
do you think I should take? 

I am a ninth grade student at Hol- 
ton High School and we are studying 
occupations in our civics class. 


Verlo Bayne 
Twin Lake, Michigan 


Ed. These days, a high school educa- 
tion is not sufficient preparation, in 
many cases, for the complicated life 
we lead. If at all possible, you should 
try to get a further education. You 
might want to take a two or four 
year college course in agriculture. 
But you will get a better preparation 
for organic farming at a school that 
teaches it. Richard Potter is starting 
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one at the Worcester Museum of 
Natural History in Worcester, Mass., 
next year. He would be glad to hear 
from you and give you information 
about his course. 


Incinerator Ashes Should 
Be Used Carefully 


Dear Sir: 


We have access to burned garbage 
at the city incinerator and wonder 
if these ashes can be applied directly 
to the soil as a mulch. The materials 
burned are wood, cardboard, restaur- 
ant wastes, fish, meat, fruit, vegetables 
and newspapers. 

Carl Shlackman 
Miami, Florida 


Ed. Wood and other ashes contain 
quite a bit of soluble potash. Al- 
though if used in small amounts and 
if combined with unburned organic 
matter no harm will be done, it is 
important not to apply too much as 
the plants will be shocked by an ex- 
cess of potash at one time. Just a thin 
sprinkling should take care of potash 
needs. Young seedlings are especially 
weak in this regard. 


Finds Sawdust Better 
Bedding Than Straw 


Dear Sir: 


I have been very interested in the 
comments and questions in your 
magazine regarding the use of saw- 
dust as mulch and bedding. I have 
been using sawdust—primarily hard- 
wood sawdust—as bedding for my 
cows for about two years and like it 
very much. 

We have been on this farm for 
about two and one half years and the 
barn is old with a rough board floor. 
When using straw we were unable to 
keep the cows clean and the liquid 
from them would keep the boards in 
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Earthworms. . 


After years of breeding a more hardy Earthworm has 
been produced. It now can be placed directly in the 
soil without that fatal effect that the older type of 
Domesticated Earthworms were afflicted with This 
NEW EARTHWORM will make it’s home in your 
soil immediately. 


This is the Earthworm you have been looking for. 


300-400 Earthworms $3.00 
650-800 ” 5.00 
1000-1200 - 7.00 


Prepaid East of Mississippi River, West thereof add 10% 
Full instructions with order. 
Write for our catalog on 
Organically Crown Plants and Bulbs 


ORGANIC GARDENS ‘iinrtaso’ 
FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE ACTUMUS 


SSeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeae 
The simplest way of applying = om or- 
ganic method and it is fool-pr = oo 
ing crops apply ACTUMUS in ‘rauid solut' 
from drums or barrels from a truck or thru 
the irrigation system. This will boost the 
crops and all organic materials in the soil. 
For 2nd crops or later sowings and plantings 
spread dry ACTUMUS along grooves. Place 
seeds or plants right on it before covering 
with soil. If soil is dry, water with a solu- 
tion of ACTUMUS. Odorless. Cannot burn. 
ACTUMUS all by itself is sufficient. No 
other materials needed. Try it and convince 
yourself. 








5. Vl $2.25. 1. 
r- 7 25, Ye-lb—$2.25,  1-lb—$4.25, 
$17. 50 postpaid. In BULK 20- Ib—$48, 
100- raad 200. Bulk discounts to Com- 


mercial owers G Farmers. Write for free 
information to: 

ORGANIC SUPPLIES 
P.O.B. 820 ittsfield, Mass. 


Pi 
LUCKIE ORGANIC GARDENS 
Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 
Dealers’ & Distributors’ enquiries to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 
1270 Broadway New York 1 


RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING FURNACE 


ye 


=~ furnace. The wood 
burning furnace with 
greater efficiency, 
ease of handling. 
Amazing accuracy of 
control. Only a few 


nd— 

presto! 24 hours of 

= ns. uniform 
temperature. 

write for free feider 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


Organically grown seed. Order now from Blake Farm 
Seeds. Price One Dollar per pound, postpaid. Send 
check or money order (No stamps please). Descriptive 
folder of this vitamin rich food and soil, improving plant 
mailed with each order. 
BLAKE FARM SEEDS 

Clacianati |, Oble 
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a constant squishy condition, indicat- 
ing that I was losing a lot of the valu- 
able elements of the manure. 

When I ran out of straw I tried 
sawdust. I put it about four inches 
deep under the cows and in the alley 
behind them. I removed the manure 
with a fork every day and about twice 
a week I use a shovel and clean it 
right down to the boards. My cows 
are nice and clean and, I think, far 
more comfortable. 

College men, state that using saw- 
dust ties up the nitrogen and that it 
is not released until the sawdust rots. 
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Heat Treated 
For Maximum 
Strength! 


Factory Engineered 
By World's Largest 


Manufacturer! 
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Locks and Unlocks 
Automatically From 
Carrying Position! 


- Write For Free 
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I asked them if they thought that 
it would tie up more nitrogen than I 
was losing in the liquid and they ad- 
mitted that it wouldn’t. So in the 
long run I shall be far ahead, because 
the sawdust is soaking up practically 
all the liquid. 
There are three piles of sawdust 
from mills within a mile of our place. 
Maurice L. Hartung 
East Jordan, Michigan 
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Working Together 
For Good 


Channing Cope 


From the Atlanta Constitution 


OHN CARREKER and Aurelius 

Barnett, the engineers at the Soil 
Conservation Experiment Station at 
Watkinsville, were very much excited 
as Bert Hendrickson and I entered 
their laboratory the other morning. 
“We think we’ve got something hot,” 
they told us. “For instance?” asked 
Bert and I, simultaneously. “This, 
for instance,” says the two of them 
simultaneously, pointing at three 
small tubs of dirt. “Unless we are 
wrong, and I don’t see how we can 
be,”” says Carreker, “we have found 
residue of Ky. 31 fescue grass remain- 
ing in the soil for at least 14 months 
after the land has been turned.” “Is 
this important?” I asked. “He asks 
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if it is important,” says Aurelius 
Barnett. “Tell him, John; tell him.” 
“Well,” says John “we know, for 


instance, that legumes residue, includ- 
ing the roots, are gone within 60 days 
after turning under, and we know 
the oats and lespedeza residues are 
gone within four months after turn- 
ing under. 

“Now, we learn this fescue residue 
is here in the soil after 14 months of 
turning under. Which means there 
will be little soil loss or moisture loss 
following fescue grass, whereas there 
is considerable soil and moisture loss 
following the legumes and the oats 
discovery.” 

As every conservationist now knows, 
there is present at all times the prob- 
lem of making a crop (whether row 
crops or pasture crops) without losing 
too much soil and/or moisture from 
the field in which the crop is grown. 

If the crop causes too much soil 
and/or moisture loss, some means 
must be found to overcome this ‘fact. 
Also, the conservationists know that 
for years we folks in Georgia planted 
Austrian winter peas or hairy vetch 
in the fall (and still do to some ex- 
tent) and turned them under: in 
March as green manure for the fol- 
lowing crop of cotton or corn. This 
was expensive and fairly tiresome. 

The new grass gives a rotation of 
three years’ grass to one year of some 
other crop, and by the time the resi- 
dues are gone from the soil the land 
is back in grass again. 

We had learned already that the 
fescue grass made the soil mellow and 
tillable. More than any other crop, 
in fact. Now we learn another aspect 
of farming with perennial grasses, viz: 
the soil and moisture losses are much 
less because of increased residue re- 
maining in the soil during the crop- 
ping season. 

It is beginning to appear that in 
grass farming all things work together 
for good. 
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With These Eleven Helpful Booklets 
You Can Make Your Garden Flourish 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 


Matschat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, 
etc. 60c 
ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 
over perennials and vice versa ° 60c 
SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat 
Landscape design, borders and backgrounds, 
street trees, flowering trees, fruit trees, ever- 
greens, etc. 60c 
HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN < Cecile Hulse 
Matschnat. Here are all the facts and under- 
lying principles to make any garden a success. 
Illustrated. 65¢ 
PLANNING THE HOME. GROUNDS by Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build. . 
remodel or start from the ground up, this 
book will help you —/ a beautiful setting 


for your home. 65¢ 
HOUSE PLANTS—How to Que Teen by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for growing 


healthy, vigorous plants in the house. 50c 
WILD CARDENS OF NEW ENCLAND by Waiter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural 
settings of lovely, wild flowers in your 
garden. . . . $1.00 
FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE = Heinrich Meyer. 
Facts about common plants of the garden. 40c 
THE CARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and prac- 
tices for all types of gardening. ; 1.25 
THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M._ Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 
THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. Assures a blooming beautiful 
garden all year. R ; . $1.00 





Total value $8.25 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $6.60, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-7, Emmaus, Pa. 


Amazing New Agricultural Mineral! 


—STONE MEAL— 


made from pulverized 


POTASH FELDSPAR 70% 
FERROGINOUS ROCK 30% 


Contains over 10% natural potash (K20). Tested 
and recommended. Use it for bulbous and acid- 
loving plants. Will not burn. One application 
lasts years. . Send $2.00 for 80 Ib. sack, shipped 
freight collect. 


ORGANIC MINERAL SALES CORP. 
CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
Dealers and Distributors Wanted 














With the Editor 


J. I. Rodale 


The Work of the Soil and Health Foundation Affects Everyone 


LETTER which I received from 
one of our readers impels me 
to write this editorial. I am not angry 
with the man who wrote it but merely 
wish to show that many persons over- 
look the one basic factor on which 
everything that we hold dear depends. 
I am writing not to make that man 
feel bad if he happens to read this 
article, but to help others to think 
more clearly in their own interest 
and in the interest of our country. 
The man who wrote the letter, let 
me call him Mr. Jones, is an old 
reader of this magazine as well as of 
Organic Gardening. From time to 
time he has written me, sending arti- 
cles clipped from newspapers which 
he thought would be of interest. He 
showed a tremendous interest in the 
well-being of the organic farming 
movement and in the production of 
better food for the public. From his 
letterhead I take it that Mr. Jones is 
wealthy, for he is the president of a 
very large company with which many 
of you would be familiar. 

Now the thought occurred to me 
one day, right after I received a very 
helpful letter from him, to see if he 
was a member of the Soil and Health 
Foundation. But upon checking I 
could not find his name on the list. 

The Soil and Health Foundation 
is an outgrowth of the organic farm- 
ing and gardening movement. It is a 
non-profit organization listed by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as an 
organization to which donations are 
deductible on one’s income tax re- 
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turn. It is supported practically en- 
tirely by readers of Organic Garden- 
ing and The Organic Farmer. Its 
money is being used to make grants 
to universities and other recognized 
institutions for research into the rela- 
tive merits of organic farming and 
farming with commercial fertilizers. 

The Soil and Health Foundation 
has recently made a grant to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri which is being 
used to compare the action on grow- 
ing plants of potash contained in 
rocks which we recommend and the 
potash as used in commercial fertiliz- 
ers. Money from another grant to the 
University of Missouri is now being 
used to determine whether plants 
grown by the organic method suffer 
less infestation by insects. This parti- 
cular study will deal only with the 
relation of nitrogen to the subject. 
Other studies will follow if the money 
can be obtained for continuing 
grants. A grant has been made to 
Antioch College of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, to be used in comparing plants 
grown by both methods. At this 
moment plants are growing in plots 
there, some fertilized with organic 
material and ground up rocks, others 
by the ordinary commercial method. 
It is possible that these crops will be 
used to feed chickens to observe the 
effect on their health. 

At the moment the Foundation is 
negotiating with two Eastern agricul- 
tural universities who have expressed 
an interest in receiving grants in or- 
der to check on claims made by those 
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who have grown crops by the organic 
method. Another school, whose name 
I can’t mention yet, is also interested. 
With the proper backing there may 
soon be experiments going in practi- 
cally every agricultural college in the 
country. 

It is by giving grants to colleges 
that many chemical fertilizer com- 
panies help their business. This is the 
only way that the organic idea will 
ever be accepted by the general farm- 
ing public, which looks to the agri- 
cultural research institutions for guid- 
ance. 


When I found that Mr. Jones’ name 
was not on the membership list of 
the Foundation I wrote to him, send- 
ing along a copy of an editorial I 
wrote in Organic Gardening describ- 
ing the first three grants mentioned 
above, and asking him for a contribu- 
tion. He answered: “I am quite in 
accord with the work of this founda- 
tion, but at the present time, and no 
doubt during the rest of my life, have 
more things in which I am interested 
—educational, religious, political and 
economic—than I can take care of. 
Otherwise I would consider your sug- 
gestion.” 


I believe that I understand Mr. 
Jones’ situation. He lives in a small 
community and is extremely interest- 
ed in its welfare. That is good. If the 
individual residents of each commun- 
ity did not support their schools, 
churches, political parties and busi- 
nesses we would soon be in the midst 
of chaos. But we must not overlook 
the fact that much that is within our 
little community comes from without. 
An educator in Wisconsin thinks of 
a new idea which a school in a small 
town in Arkansas will adopt. The 
same is true of religion, politics and 
business. If we do not encourage the 
necessary research which must be 
done on a national scale, our smaller 
communities will soon degenerate. 
We must always consider this national 
aspect in our thinking as well as in 
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the financial backing up of that 
thinking. 

Evidently Mr. Jones gave careful 
consideration to my letter. I can only 
guess at his reaction to it. He might 
have felt that he was tied up physi- 
cally in so many things that he could 
not devote even a moment to our 
Foundation. He is probably a very 
efficient businessman and when he 
goes into a thing he does it thorough- 
ly. But if he has followed the organic 
method over the years he must know 
enough about it to know that it 





would not require much more work 
on his part to keep going along with 
the stream, so to speak. The working 
of the Foundation is quite simple. 
Practically every penny goes directly 
into grants to universities. No salaries 
are taken by any officers or even 
clerks. Probably he is under the im- 
pression that we expect a large sum 
of money from him. Three of the 
members of the Foundation recently 
gave $500 each, but if he gave 100 
dollars, let us say, it would be a great 
help. The point is that the Founda- 
tion is not taking in sufficient money 
to finance enough research. 

Mr. Jones might feel that both of 
our magazines ought to pay this grant 
money. We wish we could, but over 
the past nine years of publishing we 
have been consistently losing money. 
Our publishing projects showed a net 
loss of about $60,000 in 1949 and 
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$101,000 in 1950. This money comes 
from profits that I make in another 
business, the Rodale Mfg. Company, 
which manufactures a line of electri- 
cal products. I have never taken one 
penny of salary from Organic Garden- 
ing or The Organic Farmer. Still we 
make contributions to the Founda- 
tion. But its main support must come 
from the outside, because every penny 
that I earn, outside and above our 
living expenses, has been going to 
the crusade to get better farming and 
better food for the public. It is a 
crusade which I shall personally and 
vigorously support for the rest of my 
life. 

There is another angle which I am 
sure Mr. Jones is overlooking. That 
is that unless a change is made in our 
farming methods, unless we put far 
more organic matter into the soil 
and do away with poison spraying, 
and unless we substitute the safer 
ground rock fertilizers for the chemi- 
cal ones, something is going to hap- 
pen which may affect Mr. Jones’ busi- 
ness. In the wheat-growing regions of 
the far West this year there has been 
a failure of the wheat crop due to the 
green-bug. The laws of nature are be- 
ing violated there and then bugs come 
to destroy such crops. One thing the 
organic method advocates is rotation 
of crops. In the wheat regions there 
is too much monoculture—that is, the 
growing of single types of crops with- 
out rotation. This creates conditions 
in the soil which encourage lack of 
disease resistance in plants growing 
in it. The organic matter content of 
those wheat soils is down to practi- 
e-lly nothing. The money that Mr. 
Tones would give would help to show 
the country that we must change 
these methods. 

Now, what has happened there as 
a result of the failure of the wheat 
crop? Stores report a falling off of 
business in some counties to one-half 
of the reeent volume. Banks show an 
alarming reduction in deposits. Agri- 
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cultural implement manufacturers 
state that farmers who have been 
buying for cash now wish to purchase 
on instalments. The entire economy 
of that wheat region is being affected. 
This is merely a rehearsal of what is 
to come if we do not revise our con- 
ception of agricultural practice. 

A rapidly spreading cotton fiber 
disease, called Cavitoma, is threaten- 
ing the cotton crop in all crop-grow- 
ing states. In South Carolina four- 
fifths of the crop is affected. Some of 
the best grades of cotton are found 
to contain organisms which form 
cavities within the fibres. Cotton and 
tobacco are crops which have been 
grown with tremendous amounts of 
chemical fertilizers and the soil is re- 
belling. What will happen to the 
finances of companies dependent on 
cotton for their income? Indirectly 
the loss of income by one industry 
affects others. The cotton farmer has 
reduced purchasing power because of 
this cotton disease and cannot buy 
what other industries have to offer. 
Eventually Mr. Jones’ pocketbook 
will be touched. I could cite dozens 
of other cases where diseases in plants 
and animals are getting out of hand 
and if the truth were known they are 
due to the things that the organic 
movement is against. The activity of 
the Soil and Health Foundation can 
set going the necessary researches to 
prove it and to draw it to the atten- 
tion of agriculture and industry. 

It is my firm belief that by eating 
food raised in a soil in which the or- 
ganic matter is greatly increased our 
intelligence can be increased. This is 
not silly fantasy. There is proof. The 
medical records show much research 
in which groups of children have 
been divided up, one being given 
vitamins and the other not. The vita- 
min-fed group showed an improve- 
ment in their school grades. Mr. Jones 
states he is interested in education. 
Good nutrition is at the basis of edu- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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‘Automatic Composting” 


v 
G. H. Earp-Thomas 


Five days is all that this waste digestor needs to make 
compost from cannery wastes, sawdust or any raw manure. 


HE composting industry is spread- 
ing. Norman H. Barth, an enter- 
prising composter, recently built a 
unique and efficient Organic Com- 
post Plant in Stephen City, Virginia. 
Barth, before building his 170 by 
70 foot plant, studied both the process 
of making compost rapidly and the 
effect of the compost he made on 
food. 

The plant as it stands today is not 
in its final form. Eventually, he hopes 
to have installed an Earp-Thomas 
continuous flow digestor that will 
eliminate much hand work and will 
cut down the time it takes to produce 
finished compost. The equipment as 
it is now set up simulates the action 
of a continuous flow digestor. The 


present equipment is very efficient 
and ingenious and was mainly Barth’s 
brain child. 

Already changes have been made in 
the plant set-up. Originally a large 
furnace was installed to heat the 
plant during winter. It was soon 
found, however, that the heat of the 
decaying material itself kept the plant 
warm, and the furnace is no longer 
used. 

Many tons of raw material are 
available in the immediate area of 
Barth’s plant. He gets cuttings from 
canning factories, hardwood ashes and 
sawdust from a sawmill and chicken 
manure from local farmers plus any- 
thing else he can pick up. 

The organic waste comes to the 





These are the materials used in Organo Compost. In the back row are phosphate rock, 
potash rock and chicken manure. In the front row are a trace element rock, a bacterial 
culture, apple pomace and manure. 
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The main decomposition process takes place 
in this cabinet. 


plant in trucks and is dumped into 
a side building. In front of this dump, 
Mr. Barth has a unique moving con- 
veyor which feeds slowly into a pile 
of organic waste and continuously 
moves the raw stuffs through a chute 
into the main building. As soon as 
the material enters it is inoculated 
with bacteria to hasten decomposi- 
tion. It then travels to grinding 
machines and is turned four times 
with other equipment so that each 
group of bacteria will receive ade- 
quate air to function fully before the 
new group takes over. By this means 
the vegetable and animal waste mix- 
ture is rapidly converted into a dark, 
well decomposed, humus-like material 
with an earthy smell. 

At first the finished compost was 
dried and shipped after a 50 hour 
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processing. Later on, the time for coo!- 
ing and curing in storage was in- 
creased to five days as it was thought 
that the quality of the finished com- 
post was improved by the slower ac- 
tion, following this semi automatic 
process. 

With the Earp-Thomas continuous 
flow digestor which is shortly to be 
used, the compost will be produced 
in a much more rapid manner, as it 
will then be supplied with regulated 
amounts of air and with plows for 
continuous flow of the material 
through the equipment. When the 
digestion will be completed the waste 
organic matter will be converted into 
a sweet smelling, humus-like compost. 
It is then dried and analyzed. This 
makes a standard product with all 
the. factors present to insure a com- 
plete organic plant food. The ma- 
terial is then bagged and shipped. 
Sufficient time has elapsed to bring 
in reports from farmers as to the 
merit of this fertilizer. Some orchard- 
ists have reported much more fruit 
of finer quality. 

Mr. Barth raised rye with his com- 
post on poor land. The rye was six 
feet tall and had three times as much 
seed as usual. A ton of the material 
obtained from Mr. Barth for trial on 
orchard and ornamental trees at our 
Hampton laboratories gave extra 
good results. It was used on plantings 
that had failed to show growth due 
to delayed arrival in the fall and to 
the drought. Most of them had been 
given up for lost. In late June of this 
year we placed a good application of 
Organo compost around the roots of 
them and were delighted to see, after 
the first rain, that in 90 per cent of 
the plants new shoots were starting 
from the roots, pointing up to the 
dead canes above the ground. 

For those who are unfamilsar with 
the system of rapid digestion of or- 
ganic wastes in a continuous flow 
digestor, the following explanation 
will be helpful. 
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There are many thousands of 
species of microbes capable of break- 
ing down organic matter into com- 
post. Some are helpful and some are 
harmful, as is evident in the loss of 
ammonia in poorly composted ma- 
nure. In decay of uninoculated com- 
post, mixed microbes present are de- 
pended upon to do the work. As the 
material is not moved and air may 
or may not enter, the time for its 
decay will vary. 

If a composter is made to supply 
air mechanically then the time of de- 
cay is shortened greatly. Decay time 
depends also upon the density of the 
material, its nitrogen and carbon 
values, its drainage efficiency and its 
type of bacteria. But when using 
heaps we still have a slow process 
with some uncertainties. 


With selected bacteria and a con- 
tinuous flow digestor conditions of 
decay are under control; air in need- 
ed amounts is supplied and controlled 
with dampers to meet the exact needs 
of the bacteria. The movement of 
the material as it flows through the 
digestor mixes the air with the mois- 
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Finished Organo as it comes from the final 
grinder. 


This machine is used to aerate piles of raw material after the first inoculation of bacteria. 
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Raw material is stored in this shed before it is taken into the main composting building. 


ture and the material in an ideal way 
for rapid processing of wastes. 

In Australia, unsorted garbage, just 
as it is collected, is rapidly processed 
in an Earp-Thomas digestor. The end 
product is run through a rotary sifter. 
The cans and bottles go to the dump 
and under the sifter a belt conveyor 
carries the fine organic fertilizer to 
the factory for bagging and shipping. 

At Twin Falls, Idaho, a digestor 
turns out a fine organic compost made 
from grain wastes, garbage and 


slaughterhouse refuse. Sales of this 
Organo compost have extended into 
California and to Utah. 

As evidenced by the preceding, it 
can be seen that there is great interest 
in organic culture with many projects 
pending. 

Our soils need organic matter in a 
very urgent way. A digestor will sup- 
ply large quantities of uniform qual- 
ity organic compost at a low cost, 
superior in value to the highest grade 
chemical fertilizer. 





Organics Superior 
For Seedbeds 


Organic fertilizer is much superior 
to inorganic fertilizer for tobacco 
seedbeds, according to professor of 
Agronomy Clifford V. Kightlinger, of 
the University of Massachusetts. 

Upon further inquiry, Professor 
Kightlinger stressed the importance of 
good seedbeds for the successful pro- 
duction of tobacco. “Proper fertiliza- 
tion of the soil is one of the most im- 
portant tobacco seedbeds,” says Prof. 
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Kightlinger. Other important matters 
in their fertilization are the kind of 
fertilizer used, the tithe of fertiliza- 
tion, and the amounts of fertilizers 
that are applied. 

Fertilization of tobacco seedbeds in 
the spring may result in poor germi- 
nation of tobacco seeds and poor 
stands of seedlings, according to the 
professor. Inorganic fertilizers are 
more deleterious in this respect, he 
said than organic types are. This is 
because of the adequate amounts of 
nitrogen present for the growth of 
good tobacco. 
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‘Organic Matter Speeds Flow 


Into Underground Reservoirs 


HE U. S. has plenty of water, but 

it never seems to be in the right 
place at the right time. The water 
picture above ground is becoming 
more and more a story of either too 
much or not enough. 

Out West, though, experts are look- 
ing more and more under the surface 
where wells tap a more controllable 
and stable water reservoir. There are 
no floods underground, and the sub- 
soil seldom dries out completely. 

But as most people interested in 
conservation know, water tables are 
dropping all over the West, endanger- 
ing the one good source of water 
available for many crop acres. The 
immediate problem is to get into the 
vast underground reservoir the great 
quantities of water that pass over dry 
soil every spring but don’t sink in. 

One method that conservationists 
are trying is the building of large 
ponds that catch the spring waters 
and hold them until they have a 
chance to filter down into the water 
table. Furrows, wells and pits are also 
used to try to spread water that gushes 
out of mountain streams onto parched 
lowlands. 

’ Since 1900, 12,200 acres have been 
so developed. 

But now the big problem, like on 
many farms, is to get the water to 
sink in. It seems that afer a pond has 
been used as a filtering bed for some 
time the bottom loses its porosity and 
the water just evaporates upward in- 
stead of sinking downward. Faced 
with this infiltration problem, the 
Soil Conservation Service has set up 
sample ponds near Bakersfield, Cali- 
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fornia, whose bottoms are treated in 
different ways in an attempt to find 
some way to make the soil like a 
sponge. 

Some ponds are treated chemically 
—with gypsum, copper sulfate and 
calcium chloride. 

On some the topsoil is removed or 
the bottom spaded or disked. 

Other pond bottoms are planted 
with various grasses and crops. 

A fourth group of ponds is treated 
with various organic mulches, like al- 
falfa hay and cotton gin trash. 

As most organic farmers would ex- 
pect, the mulches are most efficient 
in speeding up water soakage. And 
for some reason, the cotton gin trash 
works better than any other method, 
be it mulch or chemical. The gin 
trash is allowed to be wet for 30 days 
and then dried. After that prepara- 
tion the pond bottom soaks up water 
efficiently for years. Just another ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of organic 
matter. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
men who discovered the virtues of gin 
trash when it comes to encouraging 
water to soak into soil. But already, 
flushed by their success, they are try- 
ing to do nature one better. They 
are considering trying to imitate the 
mysterious factor in gin trash so that 
it alone can be applied, doing away 
with the work of handling the raw 
material. 

How successful has man been in 
his attempts to imitate nature? Not 
very! Our problems today would be 
fewer if we would work with nature 
instead of trying to compete with her. 
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‘ An Inexpensive Loader * 


Vv 
Alden Stahr 


Faced with a need for a cheap manure loader, Author Stahr 
made his own. This article tells you just how he built it. 


Photos by the Author 


HEN I sent for literature on 
various manure loaders and got 
the prices, I said, ““That’s not for me!” 
Several hundred dollars was more 
than I could spare for the amount of 
time I use a loader. But faced with 
a fifty-tton pile of chicken manure 
and little time, something had to be 
done, so I went to see a friend who 
is handy with a welding outfit. 
We got a couple of lengths of one 
and one half inch galvanized pipe 
and cut a piece of steel for the scoop 





out of an old milk cooler. The pipe 
should have been two inches, but the 
lack of strength of the one and one 
half inch was compensated for by 
extra bracing, as you can see in the 
photographs. We wanted used pipe, 
but since none was available we 


bought new. A couple of pulleys, 25 
feet of cable and an emergency brake 
from an old Plymouth made up the 
balance of the material except for 
assorted bolts, etc. 

The pipes were anchored to the 


Close-up of the brake handle and cable safety guide (pipe with cable protruding) . 
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Alden Stahr’s home made loader in action. 


tractor at support points for the cul- 
tivators and braces welded in place. 
At first we used simple pulley wheels 
without bearings, but these soon jam- 
med under the weight and wouldn’t 
let the scoop come down. Next we 
tried a two-and-one block and tackle, 
but the bearings burned out in an 
hour of use. Finally my friend made 
a double pulley with good bearings 
out of two auto fan pulley wheels 
and got a single steel block for the 
scoop. The reason for the double and 
single pulleys is to slow down the lift 
and to put less strain on the motor 
when throttled down. 

The belt pulley was taken off the 
tractor and a reel made for it, with 
a drum to fit the Plymouth emer- 
gency brake. The brake is rigged with 
a spring to stay on all the time ex- 
cept when the lever is pulled to allow 
the scoop to descend or to be pulled 
up. The cable runs through a three- 
foot piece of three-quarter inch gal- 
vanized pipe to prevent snaring the 
operator's leg. 

Although my tractor has a hydrau- 
lic lift, the thrust was not sufficient 
to get a seven-foot lift with the scoop, 
so we settled on the mechanical lift 
as being our best expedient. The 
scoop is 30-inches wide and picks up 
several hundred pounds of manure at 
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a time, so it’s a great back saver even 
though it may not be as “purty” as 
factory-made rigs. And after you've 
loaded a few tons of wet manure, you 
can’t tell whether a loader was made 
in a factory or not—they all smell the 
same. 

The parts cost about $30.00. Since 
I don’t do welding I had to pay for 
that to be done, but even at that the 
loader cost me less than half the 
factory price. 


Editor's Note: Anyone desiring further 
information of a specific nature about 
the construction of a manure loader 
may write to the author in care of this 
magazine. Please enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 





A view of the brake on the tractor pulley, 
used to control the action of the loader. 
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* Snakes: 
Guardians of the Granary 


George 


George was never so mad 
the most valuable animal 


N AMERICAN humorist once 

observed that the trouble with 
most people is not their ignorance— 
they just know too many things that 
ain’t true. 

Perhaps it is safe to venture, with- 
out calling in Dr. Gallup, that there 
are more adults in this country who 
know more things that are not true 
about snakes than there are persons 
who will admit that they don’t know 
anything about snakes at all. 

The average man identifies snakes 
with evil and is blind to the good 
they do. When he encounters a snake, 
any snake, in its natural haunts, he 
is apt to be seized with a frenzy to 
kill. He does not stop to think about 
next year’s corn crop. 

Herpetologists, those people whose 
curious profession it is to stay on 
intimate terms with reptiles, often 
view with alarm our indiscriminate 
slaughter of snakes. One of these days, 
they warn us, such violent tampering 
with the balance of nature is bound 
to have disastrous effects on the food 
supply of our country. 

Snakes consume enormous numbers 
of harmful ever-multiplying rodents 
and insects. When the last snake is 
dead, we are told, the corollary will 
be overwhelming plagues of rats, field 
mice, jackrabbits, grasshoppers, and 
other vermin which lay waste crops 
and attack stored foodstuffs. 

These scientific forebodings may 
seem going a far piece to borrow 
trouble. Even the farmer who prac- 
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Milburn 


as the time someone killed 
on his farm, a king snake. 


tices organic methods, who refuses to 
distort with chemicals natural rela- 
tionships in the soil, who deplores 
the use of poison sprays to control in- 
sects—even he is likely to have some 
qualms about encouraging snakes to 
hang around his place. 

But, as opposed to sheer super- 
stition, there is ample proof that 
snakes are among the farmer's best 
friends. It behooves any farmer who 
fosters the earthworm to recognize the 
economic value of snakes and to pro- 
tect them from hysterical ignoramuses. 

There are about 220 distinct kinds 
of snakes extant on the North Ameri- 
can continent, all working for man’s 
continued existence. The United 
States has only four families of snakes 
with defense mechanisms which some- 
times prove hazardous to man: the 
rattlesnake (of which there are 13 
main species), the copperhead, the 
cotton-mouth moccasin, and the coral 
snake. 

Even these dangerous snakes work 
in man’s interest, but when they are 
surprised or attacked their venom is 
almost as deadly as that of a local 
gossip, and so they should not be 
tolerated in any civilized community. 

The man who kills every snake on 
sight is no more rational than a man 
who gets coked up on murder mys- 
teries and goes out and starts club- 
bing to death every human being 
within reach. 

Fortunately the poisonous snake, to 
anyone who is not blinded or deaf- 
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ened by fear, can be identified at 
once. Its conformations are much 
more distinct than those of an enemy 
bomber. Several inexpensive books 
describe these points: the Boy Scout 
Handbook is as good as any. 

Of course nobody who lacks an 
affinity for snakes can be expected to 
study a live one, book in hand, de- 
ciding whether it is dangerous. Don’t 
worry. The snake has no more aca- 
demic interest in you than you have 
in it, and usually will try to get away 
fast. Only the rattlesnake stands its 
ground, and it gives a sinister warn- 
ing that cannot be mistaken. 

The greatest menace of the few 
deadly snakes in this country is to 
infants. Babies have no natural fear 
of snakes (contrary to popular belief 
that the aversion proceeds straight 
from the Garden of Eden) and have 
no hesitance about patting a rattler 
on the head. 

Of the few snakebite fatalities re- 
ported in the United States each year, 
most victims are children. A child 
should be taught the same caution 
about approaching a snake that it is 
taught about approaching a strange 
dog, or automobile traffic, or food. 
Instilling a child with maniacal fear 
of snakes is as criminally stupid as 
training a child to go into screaming 
meemies every time it sees an airedale 
or a truck driver or a meat ball. 

The attitude of American boys to- 
ward snakes a hundred years ago, as 
described in Mark Twain’s autobi- 
ography, is more sensible than that 
prevalent among modern children: 


“Along outside of the front 
fence ran the country road, dusty 
in the summertime, and a good 
place for snakes—they liked to lie 
in it and sun themselves; when 
they were rattlesnakes or puff 
adders, we killed them; when 
they were black snakes, or racers, 
or belonged to the fabled ‘hoop’ 
breed, we fled, without shame; 
when they were ‘house snakes,’ 
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or ‘garters’ we carried them home 
and put them in Aunt Patsy's 
work basket for a surprise; for 
she was prejudiced against snakes, 
and always when she took the 
basket in her lap and they began 
to crawl out of it, it disordered 
her mind. She never could seem 
to get used to them; her oppor- 
tunities went for nothing.” 


But how many snake superstitions, 
now embedded in the mass mind, are 
tagged in the foregoing paragraph! 
The puff adder, for all its bluff, is 
utterly harmless. The “hoop” snake, 
which was supposed to “form itself 
into a hoop and roll with race-horse 
speed in pursuit of its victim,” armed 
with poisoned horns on its tail, so 
deadly that it would blight any tree 
it struck—a figment of slave-owners 
who used it among other horrendous 
lore to keep Negroes from decamping 
the old plantation. 

Of course it is anatomically im- 
possible for any snake to take its tail 
in its mouth and roll as a hoop, just 
as the dental structure of any snake, 
poisonous or non-poisonous, makes it 
impossible for it to suckle a cow. 
And yet I have heard many a horny- 
handed old farmer, who wouldn't 
cheat you out of a nickel unless your 
back were turned, solemnly asservate 
having caught snakes in the act of 
milking cows. I believed it myself 
until I had a semester of high school 
zoology and saw demonstrated that 
the two rows of recurved teeth in a 
snake’s upper jaw make its mouth 
about as effective for milking a cow 
as a pocket full of fishhooks would be. 

Actually a person should exercise 
all the caution in approaching an 
unidentified snake that he should use 
in opening a tin of salmon. Thous- 
ands of food-poisoning cases for each 
one of snakebite are reported in this 
country annually, and the authenti- 
cated deaths from snakebite are negli- 
gible by comparison. Nevertheless, 
danger from snakebite is not being 
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underestimated here. Statistics on 
persons struck by venomous snakes 
each year range fantastically between 
100 and 1500—which gives some hint 
of the hysteria involved. Fatalities 
reported are less than four per cent 
of those bitten. 

While the tocsin is being sounded 
against toxin, it is worth mentioning 
that the most popular snakebite 
remedy, whiskey, is about as sure a 
means of killing the patient as any. 
But it is not within the scope of this 
article to describe snakebite treat- 
ment. Send a postcard to the U. S. 
Department of the Interior for Wild- 
life Leaflet Number 233, Poisonous 
Snakes of the United States. It gives 
instructions worth reading, even if 
you never do get hit by a sidewinder. 

Brave as all the foregoing may ap- 
pear, let the present writer confess 
that he is a man who has always been 
able to take his snakes or leave them 
alone—and that he much prefers leav- 
ing them alone. As an example of 
the rapprochement that should exist 
between man and snake, according 
to my notion, here is a personal epi- 
sode. 

Some years ago, on buying a small 
farm, I acquired with other chattels 
and usufructs a stack of boards and 
a large king snake. The boards were 
piled on timbers, a few inches above 
ground. Under this woodpile the king 
snake slept all day. 

Only by finding its 
like slough in the back 


long, gauze- 
yard two or 





. Ewing Guliniey 
A harmless and helpful river snake. 
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three times a season did I know that 
it was still with me. Comparison of 
its cast skins with illustrations in Dr. 
Ditmar’s Reptile book identified it 
as a king snake. And a king snake, 
besides being a most efficient mouse 
and rat catcher, is an invaluable can- 
nibal. (Ditmars’ book reproduces an 
x-ray photograph of a king snake 
which swallowed a rattlesnake larger 
than itself.) 

Such a farm animal suited me right 
down to the ground. Feeding itself 
free-of-charge on varmints that would 
feed themselves at my expense if given 
a chance. No grooming or special 
attention. Never a midnight call for 
the veterinarian in its behalf, by con- 
trast with the constant valetudinarian 
demands of my horses, hogs, and 
heifers. Ever vigilant as a guardian 
of my granary and hennery. 

So I left the king snake to its busi- 
ness, and I attended to my own. 
Whether it was a bachelor, spinster, 
or grass widow, I can not say, but 
there was never any evidence of its 
having a mate. Sometimes, if I stoop- 
ed to look, I would get a shadowy 
glimpse of it, dormant by daylight. 
digesting its nocturnal meals. That 
was the extent of our acquaintance 
for three years. 

Meanwhile if there was ever a sign 
of a rat about the place, it disappear- 
ed with dispatch. Nor did any other 
snake appear in the barn, or in the 
henhouse, or in the yard. Once a 
few mice invaded our modest dwell- 
ing. They soon vanished without my 
taking recourse to poison or traps. 
A king snake has to eat. 

And all the time this silent part- 
nership was at work, I was establish- 
ing a firm reputation among my 
neighbors as being a fool about birds. 
That first spring I began breaking up 
every quail trap I found on my place, 
releasing the hens to get back to their 
starving young. When a yokel came, 
moseying by and intimated that a 
man wasn’t going to make himself 
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popular thereabouts by kicking down 
quail traps, I cheerfully explained 
that my purpose was to put those birds 
to work for me. 

The word got ’round in no time at 
all that I was “‘tetched.” A 12-gauge 
shot gun in the hands of a conserva- 
tion agent couldn’t have given the 
birds on my place more protection 
than that rumor. Even old ladies up 
the road began keeping their prowl- 
ing cats at home. 

If those people had known that I 
was harboring -a snake, they would 
have set fire to my barn. But a man 
who gives sanctuary to birds is not 
a man to trifle with. 

Meanwhile the birds learned about 
my crazy notion. Soon my place was 
alive with them. Before the last snow 
had melted, robins arrived and began 
lunching off insects preparing an as- 
sault on my young orchard. Any 
fruit they pecked later, I counted pay- 
ment for work well done—and no 
man who has ever sprayed an orchard 
can scoff about the work it takes to 
protect fruit trees against predatory 
insects. 

After so long a time, the day came 
when my lumber pile had to be re- 
stacked. I hired for the job a neigh- 
boring peasant whose intelligence 
quotient was somewhat smaller than 
the size of his hatband. I instructed 
him not to harm the king snake he 
might find when he tore down the 
stack. He assured me that he knew 
the value of king snakes, and that 
he would not harm a scale on a king 
snake’s back. 

Imagine my dismay an hour later 
when he came up to me in the yard, 
bearing a stick over which was draped 
the battered and lifeless body of my 
faithful servant, the king snake. 

The hapless hired hand, whose re- 
action had been no different from 
that of many a Phi Beta Kappa, 
drooped his head and said sullenly, 
“It sung at me, and so I had to stomp 
a” 
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Ewing Galloway 
Reptiles like this plain garter snake work 
for you all the time. 


Call it coincidence if you like, but 
from the day of the king snake's 
death, life on my little farm began 
to change. Rats invaded the barn. 
Exploratory hands reaching into hen’s 
nests were as apt to grab a blacksnake 
as a clutch of eggs. Soon the house 
was teeming with mice. Web worms 
took the trees. 

Over my protest, a ferocious tom 
cat was brought in to deal with such 
disquietude. The song birds soon 
vanished. One day I came across a 
cache of 16 mouldering under the 
leaves of a lilac bush. Evidence as to 
their killer was altogether circum- 
stantial. 

And then the copperheads, attract- 
ed by an abundant supply of rodents, 
no doubt, began coming into our 
yard. The copperhead, by the way, 
is more dangerous than the rattler, 
because it gives no warning and will 
strike in any direction, even though 
usually it tries to escape from man 
unseen. 

Our two dogs, a Collie and a Scot- 
tie, snubbed the cat as only aristo- 
crats could, and did yeoman service 
on copperheads. But their work was 
not up to that of the lamented king 
snake—which, for some reason, they 
had never bothered. Perhaps because 
it had never bothered them. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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‘Your Stake In 
“The Rise of Grass”~ 


Thomas Powell 


Grass, the earth’s original covering, is coming 
back strong on thousands of America’s best farms. 


MERICA’S basic agriculture is 
changing, and the change has 
enormous implications for you. 

The more of your farm you put into 
grass, the better off you will be in the 
years to come. For, say the experts, 
our greatest agricultural advance of 
the next generation will be the devel- 
opment of an efficient grassland sys- 
tem of agriculture. The trend is 
already under way in many sections 
of the country toward growing more 
and better grasses and legumes, and 
fewer risky, soil-depleting row crops. 

What’s the reason behind this cur- 
rent “rise of grass?” A very potent 
one. Says Mr. D. T. Painter, Super- 
visor of the Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, the security of these 
United States is directly dependent on 
our returning grass to its rightful 
place on every American farm. The 
importance of grasses in our striving 
for a balanced agriculture cannot be 
underestimated. Grasses, bless their 
hearts, are not only the best soil-con- 
servers and fertility-improvers known, 
but they can also promote agricultural 
security by increasing our dairy and 
livestock production and preventing 
over-production of many cash crops. 

Let’s take a good look at this won- 
der stuff, grass. Its history has been 
inextricably interwoven with man’s. 
From the time of the first chapter of 
Genesis, when God commanded, “Let 
the earth bring forth grass,” it has 
been the foundation upon which all 
civilization is built. 
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Early man lived the nomadic life 
of a hunter. But ten or fifteen thou- 
sand years ago, anthropologists say, 
he learned, perhaps from the chance 
sprouting of seed he had gathered for 
food, that edible plants could be pur- 
posely planted and cultivated. Then 
it was no longer necessary to move 
from place to place to find food, so 
men settled down in the first villages. 
As they learned more about growing 
things, more and more people found 
time to concern themselves with things 
other than the production of food. 
Thus began art, law, writing, govern- 
ment, and the myriad other sciences 
of civilization. 

The ancient cultures of Egypt, 
Babylonia and China met and im- 
parted their wisdom to each other be- 
cause man found it possible to travel 
across the great grasslands of Europe 
and Asia without running out of food 
for himself and his animals—the be- 
ginning of commerce. But when one 
tribe or people ran short of grass, they 
attacked another. Thus grass—or lack 
of it—was also the primary cause of 
war. 

Even in today’s world man _ is 
enormously dependent on grass. The 
old saying, “‘all flesh is grass” is as 
true today as it was centuries ago. 
For we all eat grass—directly, as bread, 
rice, cereals, and other grains; and in- 
directly, in the meat, cheese, butter 
and milk we consume. All meat and 
dairy animals live on grass. 

But until recently, man has looked 
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upon grass (and from here on we ex- 
clude the great food grasses like wheat, 
rice, corn and sugarcane) as just grass. 
The huge value of the forage grasses 
and legumes was overlooked. Indeed, 
to generations of American farmers, 
there was no virtue in grass, only in 
quick-cash grain crops. Unheard went 
the voices of men like Jonathan Swift, 
who declared that one of the greatest 
services a man can render his country 
is to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. And George 
Washington said sagely: ‘““My country- 
men have too little knowledge of the 
profits of grasslands.” 

So man kept on ravaging the sod, 
until a generation of dust storms, 
floods and erosion opened his eyes. 
Now, somewhat tardily, he is turning 
back to grass, the eternal benediction 
of nature. 

American farmers are looking to 
the future and considering land man- 
agement, as never before, in terms of 
grass. The proper use of grass, say 
experts in farming, nutrition and 
economics, is the most important ele- 
ment in farming today. For around 
grass the farmer can organize his crop 
production so as to build his soil, 
have assured markets for his products, 


















Equipment 
manufacturers, 
watching the 
grass boom, 
are developing 
new implements 
to meet its 
needs. This 
side delivery 
rake is of 
revolutionary 
design. 
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and be free from fear of depression, 
worn-out soil, and over-production. 
International grassland conferences 
are becoming more popular because 
farmers are learning that grass means 
both higher profits and agricultural 
permanence. 

Some 1,126 million acres—60 per 
cent of our land surface—is grassland. 
The 109 million acres of this under 
cultivation as pasture is now our most 
vital agricultural asset. 

In the face of the world-wide de- 
mand for food, there is a great tempta- 
tion to put this acreage into grain or 
or high-paying crops, risking more 
erosion and dust storms. But, thanks 
to new techniques of harvesting and 
feeding, as well as more versatile grass- 
es, this land can be made to yield the 
needed food safely. 

In many sections, farmers are estab- 
lishing year ‘round grazing programs. 
In others, they cut the grass earlier 
than they would for hay—which loses 
much of its nutritive value in curing— 
and put it into silos or cure it quickly 
under artificial heat. Thus the grass 
is harvested while its protein and vita- 
min content are at their highest, and 
while a more appetizing flavor will 
make livestock eat more and hence 
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need less of expensive “finishing” 
feeds like alfalfa meal or oil cake. 
Being better meat and milk producers 
than hay, these new-grass feeds offer 
better competition against soil-deplet- 
ing crops in the farmer’s all-important 
concern—net profit per acre. 

English farmers are learning that 
well-farmed grass is the most produc- 
tive crop in terms of energy values— 
starch and protein equivalents. Eng- 
land’s agricultural program aims at 
raising her food production by at 
least 20 per cent by 1954. To increase 
the output of meat and dairy pro- 
ducts, English farmers have stepped 
up their silage making and grass dry- 
ing. Experiments have shown them 
that good management can increase 
the nutrient value of an acre two or 
three times, using grasses and legumes 
as the basis of their crop program. 

The Soil Conservation Service esti- 
mates that at least half the acreage 
American farmers are using for inter- 
tilled and close-growing crops needs 
better protection from erosion. Cul- 
tivation stimulates microbiological ac- 
tivities, which reduce the organic mat- 
ter in the soil. Valuable nitrogen and 
other nutrients are lost, tilth also de- 
creases, and the soil becomes heavier 
and tighter; as a result, it is both less 
productive and more subject to ero- 
sion. 

Here is probably the most valuable 
contribution of grass to you as an 
organic farmer. Grasses and legumes 
add organic matter to the soil, and 
at the same time, their dense hair- 
roots make the soil more open and 
spongy—aiding the infiltration of rain 
water and the circulation of moisture 
and air within the soil. 

Your main problem as a farmer is 
to make your soil produce profitably 
as much nutritious food as possible, 
and yet keep it perpetually rich and 
productive. And now that you can 
find grasses and legumes, suited to al- 
most every soil'and season and pur- 
pose, your job is infinitely simplified. 
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The old Indian phrase, the “rise 
of grass” no longer holds true—at least 
not for the spring season, which it 
originally applied to. With the new 
grasses and legumes, like “sub” clover 
or the new Reseeding Crimson Clover 
(The Organic Farmer, March), used 
alone or in combinations and rota- 
tions, it is possible to maintain the 
highest level of productivity all 
through the year, and at the same 
time conserve and build your soil. 

Farmers now receive about 55 per 
cent of their total marketing receipts 
from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products. How much this will 
rise as the grassland type of agricul- 
ture catches on is anybody’s guess. 

But the sky is the limit as far as 
the farmer’s standard of living goes. 
With his outlay for concentrate feeds 
lowered and his net profit per acre 
correspondingly raised, with less risk 
of over-production, with less labor 
needed to produce a given amount 
of food, and with the assurance that 
his land will be eternally productive 
and fertile, he can look forward to a 
prosperity without end. Social and 
economic changes will have less and 
less effect on him. Security, such as 
he has never known before, will be 
his. 

Your stake in the current “rise of 
grass” is a big one. As a citizen, you 
want to help insure a high-grade food 
supply, a balanced diet, for all Ameri- 
cans at all times. 

All year pastures may be a reality 
even north of the Mason-Dixon Line 
someday. Scientists are producing 
new and better pasture plants all the 
time. Your agricultural experiment 
station is aware of the “rise of grass”’ 
and will help you to work out systems 
of management taking full advantage 
of the benefits of grass. Every organic 
farmer is striving to get back to the 
natural materials of nature, and grass 
is one of the greatest gifts a benefi- 
cient Mother Nature ever gave to 
man. 
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Greensand, a natural and safe rock rich in potash, is mined in this pit. Greensand should 
not be confused with soluble potash salts which are also mined. They are harmful chemicals. 


Potash For Organic Farmers 


IGHT now many legume stands 

are on their way out because 
they have exhausted the stores of 
potash in the soil. Legumes are heavy 
potash feeders, and lack of that ele- 
ment is one of the main reasons why 
a legume stand fails. 

Fortunately, organic farmers have 
at their command two good sources of 
potash—greensand-marl and _ granite 
dust. Both products are readily avail- 
able in many areas. And these ground 
rock fertilizers are at their best when 
applied to a legume, grass or other 
fine rooted crop. 

Greensand-marl, mined in New 
Jersey, has been used as a fertilizer 
for more than a hundred years. The 
value of granite dust has more re- 
cently been realized, but it already 
has been proved in use by the experi- 
ment stations. Quality of the crop 
is improved when rock fertilizer is 
used, as no harmful fertilizer residues 
are built up in the soil and the plants 
are not shocked by too soluble food. 

Trace elements in liberal quantity 
and in safe form are supplied by both 
greensand and granite dust. 

Both fertilizers should be applied 
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in rather large quantities—about one 
to three or more tons, depending 
on the cost of the fertilizer and the 
needs of the soil. There is no danger 
of applying too much. 

The element potash is greatly lack- 
ing in many U. S. soils. Dr. W. D. 
Keller of the University of Missouri 
says that the amount of potassium 
oxide (a chemical fertilizer) produced 
annually is hardly enough to supply 
the needs of the state of Mississippi. 

If we are to get enough potash into 
the soil, we must tap extensively the 
vast deposits of natural potash-rich 
rock. 





Large shipments of potash rock are being 
made to U. S. farmers. 
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Soil fertility goes up in smokeSer orga 


Farmer, Drop That Match! 


OST readers of this magazine 

don’t have to be told that burn- 
ing over fields or crop residues is 
about as foolish as setting fire to your 
own overalls. Any conservation-mind- 
ed farmer knows that the superficial 
benefits of land burning don’t make 
up for the loss of organic matter of 
the harm done to the soil. 

But in case you meet up with a 
farmer with a punk in his hand and 
some straw to burn, here are a few 
things you can tell him. 

The University of Illinois points out 
that burning off grass or woodland 
litter increases water run-off from five 
to thirty times and speeds up soil 
erosion four to eleven times. 

From the University of Wisconsin 
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we hear that burning blue grass pas- 
ture in winter or spring reduces 
yields the following year from 52 to 
71 per cent. These results were be- 
lieved to be due to the damage by 
fire to the roots and crowns of the 
grass plants, some of which are killed 
entirely. 

Purdue University experimenters 
go even further and say that burning 
crop residues is like burning cash. 
They found at the Soils and Crops 
farm near Lafayette, Indiana, that the 
stalks from a 50 bushel corn crop are 
worth about $3.67 per acre when 
plowed under. That figure is based 
on the use of a corn, oats, sweet clover 
intercrop rotation. 

And they point out that the nitro- 
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gen alone in the straw of an average 
soybean crop is worth $2.60 per acre. 
The average chemical farmer does not 
apply this much nitrogen in the form 
of commercial fertilizer to three acres. 
But the bad effects of burning crop 
residues and pastures are not merely 
confined to the dollars and cents loss 
in plant nutrients. Other factors are 
involved. One important loss is of the 
bulk of organic matter destroyed—hu- 
mus that could go a long way toward 
improving soil tilth and texture. 
And the effect of fire on helpful 
bacteria, worms and the organic mat- 
ter that is already in the soil must not 
be ignored. When a field is burned, 
the top few inches, which are by far 
the most important, are pretty well 
baked. The worms are cremated by 
the score and humus and bacteria are 
burned right out. A soil so exposed 
is easy prey to erosion. 
Fortunately, many farmers are 
waking up to the folly of field burn- 
ing. But a great many still burn or 
fail to use organic matter that isn’t 
right on the land and that would take 
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some trouble to spread and make use 
of. 


Just a few weeks ago it was noticed 
that a farm right near the Organic 
Experimental Farm was burning corn 
cobs as they came out of the sheller. 
Evidently the farmer chose to have 
the fun of watching a nice fire instead 
of taking half a day to load and haul 
the cobs back to the land. 

A more fascinating land burning 
story is taking place right now in the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta. In 
that peat-land district the level of the 
land has lowered from six to eight 
feet since 1922, and a quarter of a 
million acres are now between 10 and 
11 feet below sea level. A 26 year 
survey by the University of California 
indicates that the periodic burning of 
this land to kill weeds and pests is a 
major cause of that subsidence. Other 
factors involved are wind erosion, 
natural oxidation, compaction by till- 
age machinery, shrinking due to dry- 
ing and geological subsidence of the 
entire area. 

Here is what Drainage Engineer 
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Walter W. Weir says about the Delta 
problem in the magazine California 
Agriculture: 

“It is a common cultural practice to 
burn off the upper few inches of soil 
periodically. Burning is normally 
done only about once in five to 10 
years, and only portions of an island 
or tract will be burned in any one 
year. 

“There is much evidence to show 
that burning even to five inches does 
not destroy all of the weeds or kill all 
the pests. The normal procedure is 
to grow one or two crops-of barley 
before burning, but during the war 
when potato and sugar beet growing 
was greatly encouraged, burning was 
more frequent. 

“Burning the topsoil has undoubt- 





edly contributed appreciably to the 
subsidence of the peat lands although 
probably not to the same extent as 
that occasioned by natural oxidation 
(drying). 

“The burning of peat lands, for 
whatever purpose, is one of the most 
destructive processes involved in the 
farming of this area. It is only one 
of the destructive processes which can 
be prevented and the total abolition 
of burning will undoubtedly prolong 
the life of the peat by several years.” 

Similar depletion of the soil takes 
place whenever any soil is burnt, but 
not, of course, to such a degree that 
the level of the land drops six feet. 

So next time you see a fellow start- 
ing to use fire indiscriminately, talk 
him out of it. 








Look closely! Those are rats climbing over a garbage dump at a pig farm near Newburgh, 

N. Y. Such dumps, besides being unsightly and a breeding place for disease, deprive soil 

of the organic matter in garbage. Efforts should be made in all cities to end the waste 
of garbage and to establish conversion plants wherever possible. 
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<The Old Cane Mill 


Jack Ven Clute 


Only a trickle of sorghum production now goes to the molasses mill. y 


HAT’S become of that old cane 

mill once responsible for that 
annual barrel of sorghum molasses? 
Gone the way of Old Dobbin? Let’s 
hope not. Definitely that old mill 
had, and still has, a place in the agri- 
cultural set-up of a community. From 
cane stalks it extracted juice for a 
molasses food now scarce and growing 
in demand; and from it came by-pro- 
ducts which should interest organic 
farmers. 

Discarded cane mills may still be 
found at scrap yards. Not long ago 
I saw one, rusted but still operative, 
and it brought back memories. Any 
organic farmer out to produce a 
natural food from a small land parcel 
should be interested in resurrecting 
the old cane mill, and if there’re 
several organiculturists in the neigh- 
berhood they can work cooperatively. 
All equipment but the mill itself can 
be hand-made. If Old Dobbin isn’t 
there for horse-power, Detroit will 
send you an engine. With proper 
climate average corn soil grows cane, 
and it’s a poor half acre that won't 
produce a barrel of molasses worth 
around $100 at current prices. 

The mill had two, sometimes three, 
vertical steel rollers. If three the 
rollers were set triangular so the 
larger one operated against the other 
two. Power came from a team hitched 
to a sweep fashioned from a young 
white oak or hickory which by whim 
of Nature had grown bow-like. With 
butt-end bolted to main roller shaft 
at mill top six feet above ground the 
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sweep inclined earthward to double- 
tree height. A small, straight, auxili- 
ary sweep set at right angles to the 
big one, with bridle reins tied to its 
end, served as pilot pole at first, then 
later was discarded. After a few 
rounds the team seldom required a 
lead. 

Grist for the mill was sorghum, an 
annual cane-like plant (Holcus sor- 
ghum) which has been known from 
remotest history and probably was 
originally cultivated in Africa. The 
cane thrives in every part of this coun- 
try except colder areas of New Eng- 
land States and high parts of the 
Rockies. Two leading varieties are 
Amber and Orange, the former pop- 
ular in the north because of its earli- 
ness, the latter in the south. Recent- 
ly new varieties have been developed 
which seem to combine best features 
of the old stand-bys. In temperate 
climates molasses-making must be 
done in late summer or early fall be- 
cause frost makes stalk joints sour 
and spoil. 

Though culture is practically the 
same as corn, early cane growth is 
slower. As a neighbor once put it, 
“The stuff don’t grow at all till it’s 
knee high.’’ Cane heads begin appear- 
ing in late July and stalks are at juice 
peak when seed is mature, usually 
the latter part of August. 

Culture and preparation of stalks 
for the mill are more laborious than 
molasses-making. Some growers do 
not remove leaves from stalks, but 
general practice is to strip them by 
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The need for grain sorghum as feed is pushing the cane mill out of the picture. 


means of staves before the crop is cut. 
This practice leaves the blades to be- 
come organic matter, or to be gather- 
ed later for stock feed. Then follows 
a topping job. Later the heads are 
collected for seed, and poultry and 
stock feed. 

Usually stalks are fed butt-end first 
into the mill with rollers adjusted so 
that the pulpy mass, or bagasse, comes 
out with a minimum of juice. Beneath 
the mill a small trough catches the 
green juice and runs it into a barrel 
or directly to a vat. As bagasse ac- 
cumulates at the miil it is forked 
to piles just beyond sweep track, 
there to await spreading as fertilizer 
or to become a form of outdoor silage 
for winter stock, so tempting that 
cattle will paw snow to get at it. In- 
cidentally, if piles are left undisturbed 
through cooling days of October they 
become a romantic haunt for a type 
of flea, hence it’s better to spread 
bagasse as organic mulch in early fall 
or top the piles with straw. 

The vat collecting juice from mill 
was about four-by-ten feet and a foot 
deep. The chlorophyl-laden juice 
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made the vat look like a dark green 
pool and, if uncleansed, made a 
darker, stronger tasting molasses, a 
product carrying more mineral and 
vitamin content. But a generation 
ago the housewife began preferring 
lighter colored molasses just as so 
many times today she prefers white 
bread to whole wheat. And while it 
may not be what the doctor ordered, 
it’s what she will use until nutritive 
values of more wholesome food be- 
come better recognized. So the col- 
lecting vat became a cleansing vat, 
and this was the most non-appetizing 
phase of molasses-making. The cleans- 
ing agent was plain old yellow clay, 
and the exceptional farmer who look- 
ed to organic balance of his soil often 
had to go miles to find pure clay. 
Dumped into the vat by bucketfuls 
the clay was stirred with a hoe until 
the mixture was a thick muddy brown 
far from tempting in looks and prob- 
ably not in taste. But after an hour 
the clay would settle, taking the vital 
chlorophyl with it and leaving a pale, 
cream-colored juice which was si- 
phoned to a strainer over boiling 
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pan by means of hose set in a board 
float a foot square. Siphoning left 
nothing in the vat bottom but an 
inch or so of green mud and this 
went to animals who craved working 
over the clay dregs—hogs! (If this 


-offends the reader’s taste he may 


readily cure it by demanding dark 
molasses when he goes to the store; 
he should remember, too, that Nature 
tells lower animals that best minerals 
and vitamins come in the raw.) 

The boiling pan was three to four 
feet wide, from eight to ten feet long 
and, like the cleansing vat, was home 
made by nailing heavy, galvanized 
sheet tin to clear planks of pine. The 
fire pit was dug a few feet deep and 
lined with brick or stone with clay 
mud for cement. For draft a crude 
grate was made from scrap iron picked 
up around the farm, and a smoke 
tunnel was dug to a stack outside the 
shed. Some stacks were generally 
fashioned from old water buckets or 
milk cans with ends riveted together, 
or an old discarded blower from a 
thresher. Draft was regulated by ad- 
justing a sheet iron door leaning 
against front of the pan. Thick clay 
mud troweled along the top of side- 
walls made a baked bed for the pan, 
and one setting usually lasted through 
the season. The shed housing the pan 
had a good roof but sidewalls weren’t 
important; the more breeze coming 
through, the more steam going out. 


With the pan three-fourths full of 
juice and a wood fire kindled, real 
enjoyment of molasses-making begins. 
At first thick steam shrouds the place 
but later it thins as boiling juice 
thickens bringing on a skimming job 
and never-to-be-forgotten odor of mo- 
lasses coming up. One sees light, 
amber-hued islands foaming through 
a scummy sea and it’s time for the 
boss to light his pipe and reach for 
the skimmer, a long-handled, per- 
forated scoop made from tin cans cut 
and flattened out. The younger set 
is around under foot, some munching 
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a stick of cane pith because no matter 
how much molasses may be around 
the place a few prefer the taste of cane 
sap direct from stalk. 


Skimmings are carried by bucket- 
fuls to a trough where hogs squealed 
in wait, as tid-bit and fattener mo- 
lasses skimmings are tops for porkers. 
And if the pen is far enough off so 
the boss can’t see, the carrier may not 
wait for his bucket to cool before 
dumping. The porkers don’t wait 
either, so the helper stands a split 
second, wondering how long it takes 
warmth to penetrate snout gristle, a 
rather fiendish idea generally reward- 
ed by seeing a porker start as though 
stung by a hot wire, then go plough- 
ing dust across the lot, its nose hard 
to ground to put out the burn. That 
occasionally happened only in days 
when a pig was worth three cents a 
pound, never today. 


Toward evening the boiling settles 
to amber foam; after supper the batch 
will be taken off, a time long-remem- 
bered. It’s early September when 
evenings are comfortably cool and if 
there’s a moon to match color with 
the ambering foam in pan it’s one 
you'd like to describe but can’t. The 
boss gets busy with testing ladle and 
finally when the fire is low and a few 
molasses drops congeal in water it’s 
“takin’ off” time. 

The batch, dipped out by hand 
scoops, goes to a cooling vat with 
muslin cover to keep out dust and 
flies. By morning the molasses is cool 
and it’s time to measure it into a 
barrel, a job which must be done 
under roof for there’s a belief that a 
teaspoon of rain water spoils a barrel 
of molasses. 


The old timer used to reckon his 
crop in terms of “patch” and barrel, 
figuring that a half-acre patch pro- 
duces a barrel of molasses. One cane 
mill served the neighborhood for 
miles around. Growers hauled in cane 

(Continued on page 53) 
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‘Ils Wood Waste Disappearing? 4 


Robert H. Forbes 


Better hurry if you want to get your share of 


sawdust. 


It’s rapidly going back to the soil. 


Photos by the Soil Conservation Service 


Eyocera things of interest to or- 
ganic farmers recently have been 
taking place in the use of sawdust 
and other forest waste as a soil build- 
er. Sawdust, once nothing but a prob- 
lem to sawmill men and foresters, is 
even becoming scarce in some areas. 
Slash—the limbs, tops and defective 
material left after a logging operation 
—is playing a role in this new show, 
too. 





Several agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, from New England to the West 
are conducting research on the matter. 
Some thoroughly practical applica- 
tions to soil management on farms 
have appeared. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will publish late in 1951 a circu- 
lar, ‘““The Use of Sawdust for Mulches 
and Soil Improvement” by F. E. Alli- 
son and M. S. Anderson, of The 





Four piles of chips produced by the wood chipper of the Soil Conservation Service. Four 
knife settings were used. 
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Bureau of Plant Industry. This pub- 
lication ably sums up experimental 
work on sawdust utilization at many 
points in the country, and also hints 
at other developments in the forest 
waste-soil building program. 

Big business, the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, even stole a march 
on public agencies by developing and 
marketing “Topper, a Superior Gar- 
den Mulch,” made from the thick 
bark of Douglas fir trees. 

The recent high cost of bedding ma- 
terial in the eastern United States 
turned the attention of dairymen, 
chicken raisers, truck gardeners and 
orchardists to a cheaper source of hu- 
mus. A. E. McIntyre, Regional For- 
ester of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, then pi- 
oneered the use of wood chips and 
sawdust as a soil conservation measure. 

Largely through his leadership a 
number of manufacturers have devel- 
oped wood chippers, costing as low 
as $570, which convert forest thinnings 
and slash up to six inches in diameter 
into coarse or fine chips for bedding, 
mulching or direct application to the 
soil. The cost of this ranges from $2 
to $5 per ton, contrasted to straw at 
two or three times that figure. 

In July, 1950, representatives of 
New England agricultural experiment 
stations met at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, to discuss chipped wood as a 
method of adding organic matter to 
soil to improve its structure. Definite 
tests are planned at stations in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and, probably, 
New Hampshire. Maine is concen- 
trating on the use of sawdust in this 
connection. 

Chips for the tests will be supplied 
by the Providence Water Service Bu- 
reau, which is using a new portable 
chipper developed by the Fitchburg 
Engineering Company. It was decided 
that wood chips at the rate of 25 tons 
per acre would be used to make the 
method roughly equivalent in organic 
matter to the standard 20 tons of ma- 
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Wood chips used for bedding on the farm 
of R. R. M. Carpenter, Newcastle county, 
Delaware. 





Wood chipper chipping green pine boughs 
near Pembroke, N. 


nure per acre. This application al- 
lows for the difference in moisture 
content and assumes that disintegra- 
tion of the wood material will take 
three years. 

The exact cost of wood chips has 
yet to be determined, but the Harvard 
Forest is undertaking a study of this 
factor. Two to five dollars above rep- 
resents a preliminary figure for chips 
produced from thinnings and limb 
wood with a portable chipper powered 
by a jeep or tractor, and on board a 
truck or wagon. 

In southern New England, because 
of the scarcity of cattle bedding, wood 
chips may reach the soil as part of the 
application of farm manure. It is im- 
portant, however, to learn what wood 
chips as such would do to soil. 
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Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., has carried on experimental 
work with wood as a soil mulch and 
amendment. 


A. E. McIntyre states, “The Soil 
Conservation Service Big Flats Nur- 
sery has for two years been using wood 
chips and sawdust at the rate of seven 
and a half tons per acre. Our soil im- 
provement program calls for the use 
of 82 tons each year. Studies indicate 
that applications of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer is not necessary, if the crop to 
be grown is a legume. 

“Little is known about the rate of 
application at one time, but annual 
applications of three to four tons have 
been found satisfactory. I know of 
farmers who have plowed in over 30 
tons of wood per acre and the first 
year after having done so have grown 
good crops of beans, spinach and po- 
tatoes. These men have had soil 
samples analyzed and they were told 
that organic matter was eight to ten 
per cent plus. 


“From facts I have gathered, it is 
not a question of whether or not wood 
can be used in contrast to green ma- 
nure crops or certain crop rotations, 
but rather one of economics.” 


An ideal method of supplementing 


nitrogenous matter in wood waste has 
been under investigation in Montana’s 
Bitterroot Valley for four years, in- 
volving up to twelve farmers cooper- 
ating with the Montana Forest and 
Conservation Experiment Station and 
the U. S. Forest Service. In 1949, 
Clarence Woods of Corvallis, Mon- 
tana, put 2500 tons of sawdust on his 
sugar beet land, after using it as bed- 
ding in his cattle feed lots. In 1951, 
he plans to use 4000 tons on the land. 

The American Crystal Sugar Com- 
pany, Missoula, Montana, analyzed 
Woods’ soil in 1950 and found that 
the part of his land to which sawdust 
was applied had as much humus as 
that fertilized with straw. The beets 
grown on the sawdust-treated soil had 
a slightly higher sugar content. 

Woods also found that sawdust was 
not only cheaper, but offered other 
advantages as well. It was easier to 
handle in the feed lot and could be 
applied to the soil as a top dressing, 
whereas straw had to be plowed under. 
It was found that sawdust held the 
moisture in the soil much better than 
straw. 

Joe Canton, in the same valley, put 
20 tons per acre of 40-year-old soft- 
wood sawdust on his sugar beet land 
in 1950. Compared with beets on an 





Strawberry field mulched with chips and sawdust. There are no weeds here. 
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adjacent field, which received the cus- 
tomary 12 tons of barnyard manure 
per acre, the sawdust-treated crop 
grew better, yielded more -beets of 
slightly higher sugar content and 
purity. The waste wood also made 
the soil retain moisture longer after 
each irrigation. 

The Forest Service reports that 
farmers of the Bitterroot Valley in in- 
creasing numbers are being sold on 
the treated sawdust-mulching pro- 
gram. During the winter of 1951, 


farmers there used almost 10,000 tons 
of sawdust in feed lots which will 
later be spread on crop land. 

Dean Ross Williams, of the Mon- 
tana State University School of For- 
estry, reports that sawdust is becoming 
a scarce commodity in the Bitterroot 
Valley. He hopes that this soil-build- 
ing use of the material will expand 
in the entire northern Rocky Moun- 
tain region where some 500,000 tons 
of sawdust are produced every year, 
most of it to go up in smoke. 





Issues Warning About New, 
Poisonous Insecticides 


CHICAGO—Anticipating an increase 
in the use of insecticides this season, 
the American Medical Association edi- 
torially issued a warning about the 
poisonous nature of these products. 

The editorial, carried in the current 
(May 26) Journal of the A.M.A., 
pointed specifically to two of the new- 
er substances—aldrin and dieldrin. 
These, as well as the other insecticides, 
are expected to be used widely, espe- 
cially in the southern and cotton- 
raising areas, it said. 

Aldrin and dieldrin are available 
in either powdered form or as emul- 
sified concentrates. The powdered 
products can be absorbed by inhala- 
tion, through the skin or by swallow- 
ing. The concentrates or emulsions 
also are readily absorbed by the body 
because of the solvents used in their 
preparation. 

“The danger of accidental poison- 
ing by inhalation is unknown,” the 
editorial added, “but internal poison- 
ing, which is possibly the closest meas- 
ure of potential danger from respira- 
tory exposure, is three to six times 
that of DDT.” 
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Aldrin and dieldrin act primarily 
on the central nervous system or the 
digestive system. Taken by mouth— 
whether by accidental swallowing or 
eating produce which has been spray- 
ed recently—they probably will cause 
nausea and vomiting, irritability and 
convulsions. The convulsion may or 
may not be separated by periods of 
depression. Death may result. 

The editorial pointed out that no 
authentic cases of chronic intoxication 
due to these two products have been 
reported to date, but headache, gen- 
eral discomfort, sudden unexplained 
loss of weight and loss of appetite 
would be significant symptoms. It 
further was pointed out that in 
chronic poisoning there may be a 
period of several weeks between the 
last exposure and the development 
of symptoms. 

It was advised that if the skin has 
been contaminated with the chemi- 
cals, the area should be washed thor- 
oughly with soap and water. Con- 
taminated clothing should be removed 
immediately and washed thoroughly. 

At present there is no universally 
accepted method of treatment for this 
type of poisoning. 
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«The Emancipator—Organic Farming } 


‘illiam P. Coleman 


Livestock is valuable to a balanced agriculture, but you can get 
along without cow fertilizer if you plan a green manure program. 


HEN asked why he didn’t build 

up some of his land, a farmer 
replied that he was a cash crop farmer 
and lacked the money required to buy 
sufficient livestock. 

“Besides,” he said, “I wouldn’t have 
time to look after milk cows or beef 
animals or hogs. I raise a lot of sweet 
corn, field beans and wheat, and the 
first two crops keep me busy.” 

No, he didn’t believe you could 
build up soil fertility or even main- 
tain it without a large livestock pro- 
gram. He admitted that he farmed 
only one half of his 90 acres, and let 
the rest stand idle year after year. 

“If decaying green crops will build 
up soil,” he remarked, “then my idle 
land must be powerful fertile by now. 
The weeds and grass have grown year 
after year, died and flattened on the 
ground, while new vegetation took its 
place. But it doesn’t look good to 
me. 

The idle land wouldn't look good 
to anybody and would not prove to 
be fertile if fitted for a crop. It takes 
more than a skimpy crop of miscel- 
laneous weeds and wild grasses to 
build up a field, particularly if the 
soil has not been worked to admit 
air. Vegetation decaying on top of 
the ground as a good mulch will 
within a few years give good results. 
But the poor field, invariably part 
of a run-down farm, can do nothing 
by itself. It needs the help of an 
interested soil conservationist to put 
in heavier crops year by year and re- 
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turn them to the soil with the plow. 

While many persons are becoming 
organic farming conscious, there are 
still a few hardshells to be found here 
and there who are convinced you 
can’t do a real job of farming without 
livestock. They believe that a field 
of alfalfa cut and processed for hay, 
and then fed to animals, will be re- 
turned 100 per cent to the soil in the 
form of manure. They overlook the 
simple fact that the animal retains 
a generous part of feed and minerals 
in its own system and burns out a 
lot in released energy. Therefore only 
part of the hay is returned to the soil. 

When you practice organic farm- 
ing, the entire crop is plowed down. 
If you have raised four tons of green 
matter to the acre and plow it under, 
you will return a full four tons of 
green matter to each acre of soil. And 
I doubt whether the cow’s digestive 
process makes the excreted matter 
quicker to disintegrate or decay. A 
crop of legumes—whether it is alfalfa, 
sweet clover or any other clover—soy 
beans, and vetch begins to decay the 
moment the plow rolls them under- 
ground. In a few weeks, even the 
pulpy, succulent roots of the clovers 
and alfalfa will become pretty well 
decayed, thus quickly releasing plant 
food for the next crop. 

When you put under a luxuriant 
green manure crop you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that your entire 
production has been put to work. 
You know that part of it has not been 
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retained by animal bodies; that none 
of it has begun to decompose above 
ground, releasing valuable gases into 
the atmosphere or losing important 
plant foods by leaching. 

One farmer some years ago pon- 
dered whether he was maintaining a 
large dairy herd to get the manure to 
keep his soil fertile or the other way 
around. Finally, with some misgiv- 
ings, he sold off the cows and de- 
termined to keep around 500 chickens 
and put part of his land into cash 
crops. He had some young children 
and arranged to get milk from a neigh- 
bor close by. 

“T don’t want even one cow on the 
place,” he said at the time, “because 
I want the seventh day for rest. A 
man with even one cow is tied down 
seven days a week. I might have to 
work harder now because the cows 
always assured me of a living, but at 
least I'll work only six days a week.” 

This man operated an 80 acre farm 
and rented additional ground for corn 
and oats to feed his stock. On the 
home farm, he had a 20 acre field of 
alfalfa. He decided on a rotation of 
sugar beets, pea beans which are more 
commonly known as Navy _ beans, 
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wheat and sweet clover. The alfalfa 
field was plowed in spring and set 
out in pea beans. 

Another 20 acres had been sown to 
wheat the previous fall, and in early 
spring the farmer made a cross-wise 
seeding of sweet clover. He seeded a 
third 20 acre field to sweet clover, 
and all seed was inoculated with a 
preparation which he _ considered 
cheap assurance that nitrogen gather- 
ing bacteria would work in nodules 
on the clover plant roots. 

A fourth field of the same size was 
fitted and planted to sugar beets. 
This gave the farmer three cash crops 
of wheat, pea beans and sugar beets, 
plus an income from eggs produced 
by his 500 layer flock. 

The wheat was combined in sum- 
mer and the sweet clover was so high 
that some of it was clipped by the 
operation. All wheat straw, chaff and 
clover tips were spilled back on the 
field, producing a mulch for the sweet 
clover. In August the sweet clover 
was turned under and the field was 
fitted and put into Balbo rye, which 
makes a thick and high-growing stool. 

“Wouldn't that field make cows 
lick their chops if they could get to 





Trachtenberg 
A lot of people feel that they can’t farm well without livestock, but a few can be heard 
to preach the heresy that cows waste fertility. 
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it?” said the farmer when it was time 
to put under the sweet clover. “Glad 
I haven’t an animal on the place or 
I'd be tempted to pasture it.” 

“You were foolish to part with your 


cows,” a neighbor replied. “When 
you have a good herd of high produc- 
ing cows, you are always in the black, 
even if your crops don’t turn out well. 
Cows always pay the bills.” 

He did miss the cows somewhat 
that first year, but even so his cash 
crops brought a fair return. Income 
increased in the second year, still 
more in the third and even better 
after the fourth year when the rota- 
tion was well under way. 

Wheat ran from 40 to 45 bushels 
per acre, pea beans 20 to 22 bushels, 
and sugar beets about 12 tons to the 
acre. These figures are all consider- 
ably over the average for the area; in 
many instances, very close to double. 

“It isn’t hard to explain our high 
yields,” he said. “It’s just that we 
don’t waste a spear of vegetation. The 
green manure crops, such as sweet 
clover and rye, are completely return- 
ed to the soil. The beans are threshed 
in the field and the vines and pods 
are spread on the ground and disked 
down. At harvest time, the sugar beet 
tops are cut off and thrown alongside 
the rows, and disked under after the 
beets have been hauled to the sugar 
factory. 

“The fertility of the land is getting 
higher, thanks to our program of 
conservation. The manure and litter 
from 500 laying hens doesn’t go far 
on a farm the size of this one, and we 
have to depend on organic farming. 
The sweet clover provides nitrogen 
and organic matter and its deep roots 
go down into the subsoil, opening it 
up. Some years we alternate the sweet 
clover with rye or rye and vetch, 
either of which will provide huge 
quantities of organic matter and 
plant food for following crops. 

“We perhaps could do better if we 
had large quantities of manure to 
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go with our organic program, but 
then there is the never-ending work 
of caring for the stock and then 
drawing manure out to the fields. 
Formerly it was one of the daily 
chores to draw manure; we have got- 
ten away from that. We used to ro- 
tate pasture fields and found that 
when a pasture was plowed and put 
into corn or wheat, it yielded very 
high, but we do almost as well today. 


“Someone has to raise meat for 
market, but that is something I will 
gladly pass on to George. He can do 
it. I have found that organic farm- 
ing has delivered me from bondage 
and I plan to remain free.” 


Manure is getting increasingly 
harder to obtain. Even the lowland 
or muck farmers seem to have little 
to sell. Old straw stacks are a thing 
of the past, and it is a rare farmer 
who will husk his corn in the shock 
and then sell off the fodder at so much 
per bundle. So the smart thing to do 
is to raise your own vegetation as 
much as possible for building up your 
own soil. 


Everyone wants immediate action 
and quick returns. There are few 
with organic farming in the strictest 
sense of the word. You have to plant 
this year to be able to turn under 
next spring; you have to plant in the 
spring to plow down in summer, and 
in summer to plow down in fall. Do 
it now and almost before you know 
it, your green manure crop will be 
at just the right stage for plowing 
or disking. 


In some parts of the country, farm- 
ers summer fallow their land in order 
to give it a rest and at the same time 
to conserve whatever moisture falls. 
A good crop of some legume will do 
much to keep your soil in proper 
condition, and when it is turned 
under and decays, the vegetable mat- 
ter will greatly increase the soil’s 
water holding capacity. When you 

(Continued on page 58) 
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‘The Cornfield Pea ; 


Y 
Jack Van Clute 


In your search for wonder crops, don’t 
overlook old stand-bys like the cowpea. 


NCIENT Roman writers men- 

tioned Phaseolus and had they 
stuck to the subject the Roman roof 
might not have caved in. For doubt- 
lessly the Phaseolus was the cowpea, 
(vigna sinensis) a multi-rooted leg- 
ume popularly grown today for food, 
hay, grazing and soil building. 

A native of central Africa, the cow- 
pea was known before the day of 
David and his slingshot. From Africa 
it spread to practically all warm, till- 
able areas of the earth. Spanish set- 
tlers brought it to the West Indies 
from where it probably came to North 
Carolina in 1714. Washington intro- 
duced it into Virginia, but the name 
cowpea is ascribed to Jefferson who 
thought it a native of this country 
because of its use by Indians. 

It was first known as “callivance,” 
later as “Indian pea,” “southern pea,” 
“southern field pea,” and “cornfield 
pea.” In California the cowpea is 
marketed under the more glamorous 
name of “black-eyed bean,” probably 
a Castilian touch from old Mission 
Days. The U. S. Tariff Commission 
also says it’s a beam, but a U.S.D.A. 
bulletin gives it a different descrip- 
tion, saying “Botanically the cowpea 
is neither pea nor bean but a member 
of a distinct genus of a pea family 
originating in central Africa.” 

With sufficient warm weather cow- 
peas grow wherever corn grows, and 
may be found in some parts of Michi- 
gan. But the cowpea area is really 
south of a line running westerly 
through Pennsylvania to southern 
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Kansas, then southwesterly across the 
Panhandle to the Gulf. In this zone 
cowpeas are grown as a secondary crop 
with corn, as a main crop and as soil 
builder, the latter in places where 
cotton and tobacco have depleted soil 
fertility. From the first, cowpea acre- 
age increased consistently ‘til in 1919 
this country was growing 1,500,000 
acres producing 750,000 tons of hay 
and 3,000,000 bushels approximately 
valued at $6,000,000. From 1929 
through 1936 South Carolina led with 
174,000 acres, averaging 5.7 bushels 
per acre. But for acre yield, Cali- 
fornia now leads with an average of 
11.5 bushels against 6.3 bushels for 
the south. 

With suitable climate cowpeas grow 
on practically any type of well drain- 
ed soil, withstand drought well and 
make forage at time of year when 
most needed. As soil conditioners 
they make sandy ground more com- 
pact and heavy clays more friable 
through added humus. And _ the 
legume reactivates dead soil with 
countless bacteria from nodules sup- 
plying nitrogen, the important growth 
factor. 

Though more expensive and labor- 
ious, hand picking is a_ practical 
method of harvesting seed when cow- 
peas are grown in corn. On small 
acreage of cowpeas alone the hand- 
picking method also is practical, the 
vines being pulled up or cut, then 
piled in small shocks to cure. In 
California, the source of most seed, 
for southern planters, the most suc- 
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cessful harvesting device is a machine 
with long knives cutting roots just 
below ground surface and leaving 
vines in windrows. By time pods are 
ready to cut for seed, vines are often 
so thick and rank they present a mow- 
ing problem. When cowpeas were first 


introduced in southern Illinois sec- 
tions fifty years ago the vines grew 
so tangled one could not walk through 
them. 

For food cowpeas are served like 
snap beans, shelled green or cooked 
like dried beans. Down south cow- 
peas have spurred the canning in- 
dustry while on the Pacific Coast the 
vegetable is appearing in bigger quan- 
tity annually. Incidentally, far be it 
from the writer to suggest recipes for 
the southern cook who takes a pinch 
o’ this and a dab o’ that and turns 
out a dish fit for an epicure, but for 
the northerner this is the recommend- 
ed method of cooking dried cowpeas: 

Soak peas in lukewarm water sever- 
al hours, then let simmer at low heat 
until tender. Do Not Add Soda. Sea- 
son with pork fat, onion, cheese, green 
pepper or celery, or a combination of 
all, and you have a tempting, sus- 
taining dish. Fried cowpeas have 19.4 
protein, 54.5 carbohydrates and 1.1 
per cent fat, being higher in protein 
and carbohydrates than oats but lower 
in fat. Disciples of Hollywood diet, 
please note. 

Occasionally, under war conditions 
or flight of price, cowpeas are roasted 
as a substitute for coffee. Their vita- 
min content is high, especially B-1, 
and the green sprouts, ready to cook 
24 hours after germination, are high 
in Vitamin C and carry a fair amount 
of B vitamins. 

When it comes to stock food, cow- 
pea hay tops the protein list, running 
over 16 per cent. Nearest competitor 
is alfalfa with about 15 per cent. The 
U.S.D.A. “When it becomes 
generally recognized that cowpea hay 
is a source of protein which can be 
raised on the farm, the quantity of 
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high-priced concentrated feeds pur- 
chased for young animals or dairy 
cows will be very materially reduced.” 

The ordinary mower is considered 
practical for the hay-cutting job, 
though on small acreages the scythe 
is still used. Inasmuch as cowpeas 
ripen unevenly—one, sees blossoms, 
green and yellowing pods in the same 
field—hay cutting usually begins when 
most of the pods are mature, a stage 
of growth when leaves cure best with- 
out drooping. If vines are cut too 
soon they are watery and difficult to 
cure; if left too late there are woody 
stems and leaf loss. 

Curing is a careful process and dif- 
ferent methods are used. If vines are 
heavy a tedder follows the mower, 
kicking up the hay for better aeration. 
A more uniform cure is also obtained 
if the tedder operates after vines are 
wilted. 

In the south a common form of 
drying device is a pole with cross- 
pieces nailed at right angles, around 
which vines are placed. In some sec- 
tions a more laborious, expensive 
curing method is used by employing 
pole-type, triangular frames two or 
three feet high and fastened with 
crosspieces to keep the hay off the 
«round. Mowings are tossed over the 
crosspieces. Too long exposure to sun 
causes loss of the leaves, the most 
nutritious part of the plant. Some 
farmers use about eight pounds of 
salt per ton when stacking hay. 

Steer feeding tests at Missouri Ag- 
ricuitural Station showed that when 
cowpea hay was substituted for 
timothy the gain was more than 
double. In other tests steers gained 
more on cowpea hay than straight 
timothy and but little difference be- 
tween the hay and red clover. At the 
Alabama station cowpea hay _in- 
creased butter yield 11 per cent more 
than bran ration. Reports of success- 
ful feeding tests also come from Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia 
and other southern points. 
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When mixed with corn meal chop- 
ped cowpea hay proved so satisfactory 
for brood sows it could be substituted 
for roots and green feed in winter, 
and moistened chopped hay made ex- 
cellent food for chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and geese. 

For ensilage, cowpea alone, like 
most legumes, is not so successful, 
making a watery product of poor 
keeping quality, but when mixed 
with corn or sorghums it is satisfac- 
tory. 

With rising trend of organiculture 
cowpea straw is popular as litter, 
mulch and feed, some growers even 
preferring it to cowpea hay for the 
latter. In protein the straw runs 3.4 
per cent, higher than soybean, oat, 
wheat, rice or barley straw. And as 
litter and mulch it is very satisfactory. 

Despite the perennial crop of grass 
seed “mixes” propounded by some ex- 
perts the cowpea continues as sinew 
of the southern pasture. Failure of 
some new mixes to click is logical. An 
expert can sit down with paper and 
pencil and grow you a fine crop right 
on top of a mahogany desk. But of 
late the main growth factor of a 
paper crop is the price of newsprint. 

While utilization of cowpeas strict- 
ly as pasture isn’t, considered best 
practice, yet it’s often profitable be- 
cause the vines afford pasture at sea- 
sonal periods when other grasses are 
short. In pasturing cattle and sheep, 
farmers report there’s less bloat dan- 
ger than with alfalfa. Best time for 
turning in cattle is when pods are 
yellowing. Usually sheep and hogs 
go in later to thrive on ripe seeds. 
With hogs but little extra grain is 
needed to get them in market shape. 
In some moist areas of the Gulf Coast 
cowpea roots sprout after cutting to 
make a second hay or seed crop. 

Cowpeas come in over fifteen varie- 
ties, both early and late. Leading ones 
are Whipoorwill, Iron, New Era and 
their hybrids, the Brabham and Groit. 
Most serious diseases are root knot 
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Prevention 
Magazine 


ON’T miss the special Polio 

issue of J. 1. Rodale’s new health 
magazine. 
Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it ts 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $7, five years 
$10.50. You need send no money— 
jot your choice on a postcard and 
you will be billed. Write to: 
Prevention, Box F-7, Emmaus, Pa. 


——FOR MORE- 
VITAL LIVING 


If you are organic minded... instead 
of synthetic vitamins and minerals, 
start using natural and organic vitamin 
and mineral tablets. 











VITAMINS* MINERALS B- 


NATURAL ond ORGANIC 
Vitomin ond Minerol Toblets 


Contains a superior yeast for B Complex 
Vitamins and Trace Vitamins; Bone Meal 
for Calcium, tron, Fluorine, Copper and 
other Trace Minerals; plus adequate po- 
tencies of Vitamins A, » B-12, all 
natural and organic. Nothing else like it! 

















60 tablets $2.50; 100—$3.90; 300—$9.90 
At health food stores or postpaid direct. 
Dept. F-7, 


SCHIFF BIO jersey city s, w. 1. 
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size. No. 71-1030, $2. 
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and wilt, which may be greatly con- 
trolled by proper organic methods. 
Once the soil is enlivened with humus 
and bacteria the vines are healthy and 
resist attack. 

The cowpea seems made to order 
for the organic farmer of the south. 
It supplies his table, feeds his stock 
and enriches and conditions his soil. 
And being multi-rooted it is a dis- 
tinct advantage in fields subject to 
erosion. Moreover the vines growth 
on soils unproductive of other leg- 
umes and cereals and furnish green 
manure for vineyards and orchards. 

Except on poorer soils it’s general- 
ly more profitable to use cowpea as 
hay and pasture and then plow under 
the stubble than it is to turn under 
the whole crop. Some 85 per cent of 
fertilizer value is in the hay. How- 
ever on light, sandy soils, excessively 
cropped and needing humus, more 
good may result by plowing under 
the whole crop, when this is done it’s 
best to sheet compost green vines be- 
fore they’re killed by frost as green 
plants decay faster and have better 
fertilizing effect than dry vines. 





Mulched Tomatoes Have 
More Food Value 


Have you mulched your garden to- 
matoes this year? If you have, they're 
likely to be richer in phosphorus, po- 
tassium, calcium and magnesium than 
ordinary tomatoes. That means more 
food value and stronger bodies for 
you and your family. 

That fact was established by ex- 
periments conducted recently at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station. 
Mulches used in the experiment were 
rye straw, horse manure and Servall 
litter. All three mulch materials pro- 
duced noticeably better results than 
the unmulched check plots. 
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With the Editor 
(Continued from page 16) 
cation, and nutrition does not metely 
concern the quantity of food. It must 

be of the right quality. 
The same holds true for religion. 


‘They say that cleanliness is next to 


Godliness. A diseased body is not 
clean. The organic method can give 
us healthier, cleaner bodies—bodies 
that are fit to sit in the presence of 
God. 

And in politics we know that some- 
thing is drastically wrong. A changing 
over from one party to another with 
each generation is not the solution. 
Why does a statesman break down or 
make mistakes? He may not have 
been eating the kind of food that 
would have given him the ability to 
cope with the vicissitudes of his job. 
The tempo of our times is increasing 
and we must look to the quality of 
our food to give our bodies the rug- 
gedness that will enable us to cope 
with its complications. 


So you see, Mr. Jones, the well- 
being of all your interests is threaten- 
ed by the present-day practice of agri- 
culture. Your interests are resting on 
a false foundation. They may even- 
tually collapse by the progressive 
weakening of the human organism 
which might degenerate to the point 
that it would become indifferent to 
education, to politics, to business and, 
I am sorry to say, even to religion. 
Will people lose faith in their reli- 
gious advisers who are not raising 
their voices about this terrible thing 
that is ruining our soils and our 
bodies? 


This is a plea for funds for the 
Soil and Health Foundation. You may 
contribute as much or as little as you 
care to give. But if you cannot afford 
it, do not send anything. We want 
financial support only from those who 
will not be hurt by giving. I do not 
know of a worthier cause. The address 
is Soil and Health Foundation, 
Emmaus, Pa. 
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FER+-TR-EL 


Agricultural Slag Forms its Base 
Basic Blend $1.75 — For lawns and pastures, Blend No. 3, 
all purpose, has everything in one package, $3.85 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and full price list and cost per ton. 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY, Fullerton, Md. 
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-_ 
WITH THESE ‘TWO BOOKS YOUR Pruning PROBLEMS ARE OVER 


THE LORETTE 
SYSTEM OF PRUNING 


LOUIS LORETTE demonstrates his 
spectacularly successful method 
for forming fruit buds directly on 
the main branches. Explodes many 
common fallacies. Increases yield 
and quality of apple, pear, and 
other fruit trees. Every chapter 
a revelation! 130 photos and dia- 
grams. 239 pp., $3.00 








Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


Order today from THE ORGANIC FARMER, Box F-7, Emmaus, Pa. 


The Pruning Book 


by G. L. WITTROCK 


A WELL-PRUNED TREE is usually 
a healthy tree. Here are specific 
instructions for pruning ornament- 
al trees and shrubs, shade and e 
fruit trees, hedges and evergreens 
Clear illustrations and diagrams 
show how anyone can maintain a 
beautiful homestead and a opro- 
ductive orchard. 160 pp., $3.00 
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Conserve Soil with Oil Plants .......June 
Wheeler, W. A. 

Mulches Protect Pasture Seedlings . .April 
Williams, Aubrey 

A Legume Tree Fertilizes Oranges . .June 
Wynn, Wilton 

An Object Lesson in derveniecentl 


Agriculture ..... ....- April 
SUBJECTS 

nc, MCL TCR EEE CECT ECT OC 
Albizzia tree ET LE TS 
PE, G00 bred cdiescecian cacy aslehewee mace 
EN nw itateh eke ca wieeneneene wae April 
Artificial abeaniee palpate Wik March 
MD on. 6440608 opine nine aden heels ae 
Bear, Firman teheoeneeeiunen Feb. 
DE @ 6 6-06 S5.0s Sunwies cows ects sa eesee July 
DL act cvasincseweneceeeteemads June 
MEARE ee eee rr 
EE 4c atest -tb- wale ew Kas erase Sb dwaeee March 
|. err rer rrr tT March 
SN TAL a. cs 00-00 ea we0e 660s enue gee 
Bread f{ ‘mula St nedees scenes Ceeoe see 
ee Mn RED fo ooccns osce00.0e Ree 
Broody hens eT See Feb. 
SI gs ova ane: oo aig aig coe ora 
ED Bois bad 56 wildy: mh eduin awa July 
Calf feeding caine wis en sated eee June 
CORD v.08 00 00 65. 00'500.006058 eseccectines June 
Chicks ar nebeareeswe March 
GE WEEE sv ce b-ea'ee ease os: deeenelakereae 
GHEE ccccgccesesceses V0 tone sien wewe Cee 
rr 
PPT PTTTL TE TETE IE TT. 
Conservation agency 640000%-4dsen0en@ ae 
0 ES a 
Se SE 6c e we tesccensessuanenoeecoee 
gs eee 
er Feb. 
Cowpea ° Sree Te TET TT July 
Cows, heat resistant Tre ee rrr TTT 
Cultivating ..... Cia DAES beC ewe bee 
3 1. ae RO ee rr 


Degeneration, seed oot eae eecaeaw aie ae 
Disease o< 
Dual purpose ‘cattle — 
ED @ ew htdcnaes oe dnecéaewenn ee 


DEED vc caedesodectes cee ce smeiws April 
Earthworms soewe eee 
Economics, poultry ere eer TT 
ee es 
Engineers ear eeiaasad inde ora toes March 
Ecuador ... WEErTeracrrrerr. 
Ethiopia's Agriculture WITerrrirr icy. 
Eucalyptus 1OGVOS ..ccccc cc ccccccccce OURO 
I SE oc 5 tos ce ceeed eee ao ue 
Experimental farm ...... Ore r ee 
OT CTE CER CCPTE CES CTE TT 
Farmer’s calendar ... Onarenenescne ae 
a IE 
FORCES .cccce KCAeeeateenneeech ake 
Fertilizer analysis. reeberenw eas June 
Fertilizer filler PE era re June 
Wertieer MIS COWS «coc cc cc cc cece ve Me 
Fertility farming ... POE er 
Fescue .. a Bi Wace ae ae July 
Food and drug laws” ses thoed Wi akiod aio oie wi aa 
Food, organic ..... mat (> eewbos 6 nieaaee 
Foot and mouth disease ya kteet rer. © 
ES ee eee 
Freezing of soil ........ Serer T ST. 
Fruit trees ee ee March 
a. Re ers June 
CED, x64: 0005.40 Gacs been eens oes eee 
I in ire 6 ire ik ea gras aie pale ae July 
I a 
Geology for the farmer ...............Feb. 
Geology for the farmer March 
en SN Wha Steene de dd bees eccnedae May 
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Grange investigation — March 12 
GEOR ceccccticuvccsccccccoceeecsnees June 8 
EE ai cu ncksncune ksencesesne see ane 28 
OE on cent pe ohbaeas seule &s ae 4 
Re eT 30 
CS ES ODEO PO RE 34 
GORD oda sin 0.0 00:06 ce 06 0060 00:40 00005 4 
Grinders, WaMd ...cccccccccscccccs April 11 
GED éiescseadtundes¥wedsseussneeesonnn 2 
GE dihin ao kdé ede deus er eaersenretenaee June 59 
CO eee Teas ee eT July 9 
IN, 6 cn nos div ancd dened sedesear een 56 
BRAGG onc cc cc ccssccvcvcesesescseced April 8 
NT eee ee 23 
BERGER GERD occ cc cc cccccccccccescce Om 58 
Siete... GED «00a n.cc 0068000000000 00 cn 56 
roe 64 
TID n ioicic.cic oss cxceweesseceseckee 57 
OSS Eee Sere 11 
Hunger signs Pe eee lit 
Industry and agriculture ..............May 55 
Immecticides ..w ccc cc cc cccccccecs July 41 
Investigation of chemicals ............Feb. 54 
Fee, LAO 2 ooo co: 00880000 sce eee 32 
OS eae eee 35 
Lady Eve Balfour .......ccccccccceee SUlY 55 
PPC PCET ETE Tere April 14 
EGOVGR ccccccccccccececsccceocecseses June 5 
CAE. once sccocecccnssecsevenceeceee 42 
DAeeiR WORMS 2 cc cc ce ccccdccccccecses June 17,18 
Ri C. .6 tc 000 06 vate 6-0 sine. pee 22 
Maggot, seed COTM ...00cccccccsccccs MATE 48 
PN I. 5k. 6 0.060: 40:0466.065000'o0enne Se 54 
I IO, .. nc 0.0 v.c ce sores 00 40ob000o 24 
OTe ee rT re 57 
Mottling of eggs se sosts tee ae We 14 
SO rrr 28 
BED. occccccccseccrcesecocsseccceses April 12,54 
SE cpcicsehcewt nadoounneeeateenese an Se 
PE oes ancdeg ccleeevnceannn eee se6 es eee 4s 
BEEEOOE TURD 6 cccn sc cencse veces .June 27 
Mycorrhiza ids cristae gare abd Waa ata doen Feb. 36 
BESTOOURMIORE noc ccc cce ccc ccccscccs ey 30 
0 Se ee ee 4 
CE I neice ve tesss66ceesan chee ee 24 
I. ica dantenatecsnatsnntewnteoel June 41 
Organic farming .... ‘6<ae a wee eee 56 
Organic farming .... sit aie anette ..- July 2 
PEED GEE nce ccctcesssecs ..June 14 
Pastures, permanent ...............-April 10 
SS eS ela 
reer ee June 5 
ee 2 
0) eer ee eee April 27 
Plowing, early iia iad oars bad aie acacene aes 12 
MEE ~ . ccende tosdekce vaxecke April 26 
eer ae 64 
I A aor cory rt alg ok alloca ine ve os 31 
POE, Ne ictinnss sed eeeeeeecas.s eRe 11 
Radioactive fertilizers ................-May 24 
Be SNES owe 05:04 dete éececnveceveceene 18 
Reseeding crimson clover ............ March 24 
Reservoirs, underground ..............July 21 
TTT 4,5 
PE GRR co ccccwscecdcccesecccese Gian 
SE tka ads oh eked a6 66 kG ay ene eee Sn ee 
DE. (heneb bess ee sowertseeraeae eee 6 
Science, agricultural err oe . May 42 
| SESS 20 
Seeds in manure : Bere ee ....June s 
i  wwe-uiie ewe nedkaia es were ee rere May 8 
SE Secs ical nats brane anos ib a ec a ne oe ee 60 
NE ccusoc-ccdéev debseneedag nana 24 
Soil analysis ........ eT Tee 6 
Soil and Health Foundation ........... June 57 
Soil and Health Foundation ...........July 14 
Sk... ear June 45 
Soil, shrinking and swelling ..........May 22 
Sorghum aS ee eee July 35 
Southern farming ree Tr. Ci, 2 
Soybeans... : migee aif Feb. 28 
SE. cing ba-ee.0.0 nc-Seapisaal actrees April 55 
EE ee 24 
Spices (oc ae ee ae eee aie nee Rene aeeee July 7 
Spray blinds animals .................May 56 
DED 6.0% vemeeeut-excedv ieees'an eee 12 
Dt Lichettabepiatah dese ew aan-ods ee 60 
EL <5. bcte-ary ait rik ian bow aes 6 oe hk oe a 24 
SE | -wH6- 0 06s tics cdaeenetwarcedes Feb. 56 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Golden Chip Flaked 


Brewers Yeast 
with A.P.F. Vitamin B-1l2 





Ask for this delicious GOLDEN FLAKE YEAST. 
This yeast is derived from genuine Brewing opera- 
tions, from malt, hops, and barley. Superior to 
the usually sold unnatural primary yeasts grown 
on ammonia and sugar. Schiff Bio Brand Brewer's 
Yeast is an excellent source of natural B-Complex 
and has the exclusive feature of being fortified 
with extra vitamin B-i2, the A. P. F. factor. 
This makes its protein more available and bio- 
legically much more nutritive. 8 oz. jars 75¢; 
| Ib. $1.25 postpaid. Or buy in bulk 5 Ibs. $5.00. 


Available at Better Health Food Stores. If 
none near you, we will ship postpaid direct. 
Get the genuine Schiff Bio Brand. 


SCHIFF BIO BRANDS 


Jersey City 3 Dept. F7 New Jersey 














Organic 
Gondening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Order your subscription NOW and be 
ready for summer gardening. A year’s 
subscription is $3, two years $5, three 
years $7, five years $10.50. Send no 
money—jot your choice on a postcard 
and you will be billed. Write to Organic 
Gardening, Box F-7, Emmaus, Pa. 








Cleans Chimneys Permanently 
Copper pot (with character) 


STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 
For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 

G, Abington, Mass. 








GRASS CATTLE 


Feeder Angus and Hereford Steers and Heifers, cars 
arriving weekly. Also iarge selection good state Year- 
ling Dairy Heifers and Grass Calves 

Head Or A Carload. 

East Lake Rd.. Canandaigua, NW. Y. 
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YA Trout Mystery 


Dick Hemp 


From the San Francisco Chronicle 


AY URGENT inquiry into the 
deaths of thousands of trout, 
salmon and steelhead in the streams 
of northern Marin county was begun 
recently by State fish and agricultural 
agencies. . 

At the same time the California 
Division of Fish and Game announced 
that the puzzling killings—a mystery 
for many years—were believed solved. 

Rotenone, a poison used in sprays 
by farmers, is reportedly responsible 
for the slaughter in Marin county and 
may—said a fishery expert—be the 
cause of the decline in salmon and 
steelhead on all of the coastal streams 
in recent years. 


Reports to Be Checked 

Richard S. Croker, chief of the 
State Bureau of Marine Fisheries, told 
The Chronicle: “There is no question 
that rotenone is the quickest way to 
kill fish, and we are very, very suspi- 
cious. We may be on the brink of a 
great discovery.” 

He said he will communicate today 
with fishery agents in Canada, Wash- 
ington and Oregon to check if their 
reports of salmon run declines coin- 
cide with the use of rotenone by dairy- 
men in the Northwest. 

He is also suspicious, he declared, 
of rotenone used in insecticide sprays 
from airplanes over the valleys of 
California, with a possible correspond- 
ing pollution of the great rivers of 
the State. 

The State Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that rotenone, a poison- 
ous derivative of derris root, is widely 
used not only to kill insects which 
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feed on vegetables, but to combat 
the scourge of ox warble in cattle—a 
grub which penetrates the skin, causes 
serious damage to the hide, travels 
through the blood-stream and some- 
times reduces the production of milk 
in the animal. 


Death on Fish 

Rotenone is reportedly not toxic to 
humans or animals, but is death on 
fish by paralyzing their gills and suf- 
focating them. But never, said spokes- 
men for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, had they heard of large numbers 
of fish being mistakenly killed by 
rotenone. 

It was left for Al Giddings, 33-year- 
old fish and game warden in Marin 
county, to produce the evidence which 
he and his superiors believe has solved 
the mystery of how billions of fish 
have died since Giddings began fishing 
Marin streams in his boyhood. 

This is his story: “On January 29 
I received a call while on patrol that 
fish were dying in San Geronimo 
creek. I investigated and picked up 
about 30 dead rainbow trout and 
steelhead. On a hunch, I went to the 
Ralph Roy ranch about three miles 
upstream and asked him when he 
last sprayed his cows. He said it was 
done that morning...” 

The warden said he. was told a 
liquid spray was used—seven and one- 
half pounds of rotenone to 100 gallons 
of water—and the cows were then 
driven across a sloping concrete run- 
way. Drippings from their backs fell 
into a pipe which drained into the 
San Geronimo creek. 

“I realized,” said Giddings, “that 
only a few drops from each cow got 
into the water, but this caused the 
fish to die.” 


Sprayings Checked 
Giddings then went to the D. T. 
Thompson Co. in San Anselmo, a 
spraying contractor, and from his 
books learned that in two previous 
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pollution cases on the San Geronimo 
—which had never been solved—Roy’s 
herd had been sprayed with rotenone 
the same day. 

“The last spraying had occurred 
on December 21,” said Giddings, “and 
on that day I had found at least 5000 
dead fish in a four-mile section of the 
creek below Roy’s ranch.” 

From Robert Paul, pollution expert 
in San Francisco for the State Division 
of Fish and Game, Giddings learned 
that one drop of rotenone will con- 
taminate 32 gallons of water; one 
pound will kill all the fish in an acre 
of water one foot deep; and seven and 
one-half pounds of the stuff will con- 
taminate 2,443,882 gallons of water. 

Rancher Roy was arrested February 
1 and charged with violating Section 
481 of the State Fish and Game code 
which makes it unlawful to discharge 
into a stream “any substance or ma- 
terial deleterious to fish.” 





The Old Cane Mill 


(Continued from page 37) 


by wagon load, bringing an empty 
barrel on the last load. The mill man 
operated on an optional basis of 
either so much per gallon or a part 
of the product. 

In cakes and bread molasses is an 
enrichening substitute for store sugar. 
Once the customary winter breakfast 
of the Midwest farmer was of wheat 
and corn meal hotcakes topped with 
butter and molasses, and when gar- 
nished with a few strips of home- 
cured bacon and maybe an egg or 
two it sustained him well till noon. 
Dark sorghum molasses is rich in 
minerals and Vitamin B, a table- 
spoonful containing five units of B, 
26 milligrams of calcium, 24 of phos- 
phorus, .5 iron and 65 calories, the 
very things so many now have to buy 
in synthetic form. Let’s hope the old 
cane mill comes back. 
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peal nic Method | 


by J. 1. RODALE § 


) 
) 
' THe latest phases in organicultural ) 
—- and farming, summed ) 
in a single practical booklet, ¢ 

' JUST PUBLISHED. Learn how ) 
mulching improves aeration and ) 
conserves moisture — makes com- { 
) posting unnecessary! ) 
Also gives valuable instructions ) 
) for making compost in enclosed ) 
pits, sheet composting, fitting rock ¢ 
fertilizers into the rotational plan, ) 
, ring-mulching in orchards, etc. ) 
) Keep up-to-date! Send 50c in ¢ 
| coin or stamps to THE ORGANIC ) 
FARMER, Box F-7, — Pa. ) 


$1 BOOKS °1 


ADD THEM TO YOUR LIBRARY! 


THE ORGANIC FRONT by j. |. Rodale. 
Miscellaneous writings on organiculture 
and its implications which, because of 
their extreme importance, should not be 
neglected. 200 pp. Formerly $2.50, now 
only $1.00. 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS by M. C. Rayner. 
Reveals one of the most remarkable as- 
sociations in Nature. Will help you to 
understand gardening better. Ililus., 122 
pp. Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00. 


THE EARTH’S GREEN CARPET by Louise E. 
Howard. Shows that the study of life's 
cycle as a whole leads inevitably to a 
reformed agriculture for the health of 
the community. 260 pp. Formerly $3.00, 
now only $1.00. 
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NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organie farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 2!7 Walnut Grove, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 























WEAR THIS BUTTON 


pa) Attractive bronze buttons with 
green enamel border—the offi- 
cial emblem of organic farm- 
ers. Excellent for club members or for 
individual use. Price 50c 
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A circular manure heap prevents nutrient loss. 


Memos To Farmers 





New Manure Gimick 

Here is an idea that may help you 
make better use of your manure. 

Instead of making ordinary piles 
when manure must be stored, take 
the loaded spreader out to a corner 
of a field and drive it around in a 
circle with the spreading mechanism 
operating. Eventually, a circular pile 
50 to 60 feet in diameter and four 
to six feet high is built up. The 
weight of the tractor and spreader 
on the pile compresses it and pre- 


vents oxidation and leaching. Not 
much of the nutrients are lost. 

When you are ready to fertilize a 
field, fork the manure back onto the 
spreader with a hydraulic loader. (See 
article on page 22 telling how to build 
a loader.) 

Of course, it is best to spread man- 
ure on the field right after it is clean- 
ed out of the barn, but that is often 
inconvenient. Making a circular pile 
of the manure will preserve it best. 


Capper’s Farmer reports that Pabst 








Subscribe today! 


ae erin winitas 
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Name 


Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
1Year$30 2Years$50 3Years$70 5 Years $10.500 
Lifetime Subscription $35 0 





and send me a bill. 





Address 
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Farms, Waukesha County, Wis., use 
the circular pile and find it satis- 
factory. They also spread phosphate 
rock on the manure as it accumulates 
in the barn. The phosphate rock 
helps preserve the nitrogen in the 
q manure and increases its phosphate 
content. 


t Lady Eve Balfour 
cod Comes to America 


Visitor-of-the-month to the Organic 
Experimental Farm during May was 
Lady Eve Balfour, well known Eng- 
lish organic theorist and experimenter. 

Lady Eve's visit to the farm was 
part of an American speaking tour 
to cities from New York to California. 
Groups of organic farmers and gar- 
deners, some of them quite large, 


























lot gathered to hear her speak in New 
| York City, Los Angeles, Allentown 
a and Altoona, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
he | other cities along the way. 
see |OCf Along with her speech she showed 
ild a 40 minute sound movie on organi- 
| culture that was of excellent quality. 
an- The production of the movie is one 
an accomplishment of the Soil Associa- 
en tion, an organization of English or- Lady Eve on the Experimental Farm. 
ile ganic farmers of which Lady Eve is 
st. Secretary. dent on manual labor and is less 
bst | Lady Eve stayed on the farm several mechanized than is American farm- 
days and observed all phases of its ing. Most organic farmers there make 
| operation. Farming in England—as compost in heaps in attempts to in- 
’ shown in her movie—is more depen- crease production to meet the vast 
| 
| THE KEYS 
i = MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 
: = COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
: 4 KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 
: = trace elements. 
: “id LET'S GO ORGANIC 
: a With these two organically-recommended quetetn~ane 
s a 
5 RS 
. ama bd . 
= Hoover Soil Service 
> co ° 
Gilman, III. Phone 70 
ed July, 1951 bs 








domestic demand. Yields are general- 
ly higher than in America, but cost 
of production is also high. 

Very capable by nature, Lady Eve 
conducts continuous experiments on 


her Haughley Research Farms. She 
is the niece of the late Earl of Bal- 
four whose proclamation during 
World War I was responsible for the 
setting up of Palestine as a home for 
the Jews. 


Growth of Earth’s Wasteland 
Linked to Man’s Diseases 


The ills of the earth and of man 
are very much related, says the follow- 
ing news dispatch about two Austrian 
scientists: 

“The earth may be halfway along 
in becoming a dead planet, says Wal- 
ter Schauberger, an engineer, and his 
father Karl, a forestry expert. They 
are directors of a new biological in- 
stitute to be opened soon in upper 
Austria. 

“The destruction of the earth’s fer- 
tility, they say, is like a serious skin 
disease in man. At present one-sixth 
of the world’s surface is desert, dust- 
bowl or other wasteland—more than 
30 per cent of all land area. 

“Tf one-third of a man’s skin is 
destroyed, he often dies. The Schau- 
bergers predict that if the area of 
vegetationless tracts increases to one- 
third, life may disappear. 

“The Schaubergers’ theory is that 
land denuded of vegetation or only 
partly covered with plant life allows 
injurious light rays to penetrate the 
soil and cause serious damage. 

“They even suggest that damage to 
the earth’s surface could be the cause 
of many of man’s diseases, such as 
cancer. - 

“Their main theme is the restora- 
tion and conservation of the earth’s 
fertility. 

“They claim that insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the water sys- 
tem of the earth, which they liken to 
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the blood circulation of man. 

“Later power plants may, they sug- 
gest, if not carefully examined, have 
a deleterious effect upon the world’s 
water circulation and again result in 
serious disorders which will be re- 
flected in the health of mankind. 

“They say their experiments near 
Salzburg have proved that iron in- 
jures the earth. Land worked by cop- 
per ploughs has been proved to yield 
a crop of potatoes about 43 per cent 
greater than an identical field plough- 
ed with iron shares, they report. 

“They also declare that potato 
beetles (Colorado beetles) placed on 
potatoes in a field ploughed with cop- 
per plough shares all left the field 
without damaging the plants. 

“The Schaubergers say their ideas 
are accepted by biologists throughout 
the British empire, Chile, Bolivia, 
and Argentina.” 

The remarks of these gentlemen 
about copper plow shares are ex- 
tremely interesting. Perhaps one of 
our experiment stations should build 
a copper plow and try it out. 

Readers who know anything about 
copper plows are invited to write to 
us. 


Feeding of Soybean Hay 
Hinders Rabbit Reproduction 


A group of dairy scientists at the 
University of Illinois found recently 
that rabbits fed soybean hay and 
wheat had greater difficulty in repro- 
ducing than did rabbits fed normal 
rations. It was concluded by the ex- 
perimenters that the soybean hay was 
the cause of the smaller litters, fewer 
pregnancies and greater number of 
abortions among the experimental 
rabbits. 

The researchers feel that there is a 
specific factor in soybean hay that 
causes the trouble and that eventually 
it may be identified. 

In the Theantime, it would be wise 
to avoid feeding soybean hay or straw 
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to any type of breeding stock. 
Perhaps a practical use of this dis- 
covery can be made by Australian 
farmers, who are plagued by millions 
of marauding rabbits. If they put 
out some piles of soybean hay, the 
rabbits may eat themselves out of 
existence. RR 


Year "Round Goat Milk 


Because of their seasonal breeding 
habits, milk goats produce most of 
their milk in spring and summer. This 
creates a flush period of production 
during these months, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture points out, 
and a shortage of milk in winter. 
Regular users of goat’s milk have 
found it difficult to buy the product 
througout the year. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry has 
been experimenting with freezing 
goat’s milk in an attempt to assure 
a year-round supply of the fresh, 
wholesome product. 

Fred M. Grant, dairy manufactur- 
ing technologist, says that pasteurized 
goat’s milk can be frozen and stored 
at temperatures ranging from zero 
to minus 17 degrees F. for 6 months 
or more without appreciable loss in 
body or flavor. In one case, the milk 
was stored as long as 57 weeks without 
loss in quality. 


Great Books 
by Sir Albert Howard 


Great Pioneer of the 
Organic Movement 








THE SOIL AND HEALTH. Agricultural 
autobiography of the world’s foremost 
scientist in the field of organic farming. 
A challenge to all gardeners and farmers. 
320 pp. $4.00 

AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. The 
basic work which established the principles 
underlying the organic method. Wonderful 
reading! 253 pp. $3.50. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
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List your organic foods FREE in the 


C FOOD 


DIRECTORY 








If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 


An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 


Organic Food Division 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-7, Emmaus, Pa. 








Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of the 
1951 size Organic Farmer. Keeps 
them instantly ready for you to 
consult .... next month or years 
from now. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively 
stamped in gold, holds 12 issues, 
which may be easily inserted or 
removed. Price $1.75. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-7, Emmaus, Pa. 
a 








ADVERTISING IN 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 
CLASSIFIED SECTION 


reaches 
over 35,000 families 


For information 
dates, etc., write: 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Classified Advertising Dept. 
BOX 7-F 
46 South West Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


regarding rates, closing 
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The Farmer’s 


Calendar 


By John Moyer 


Here is the first installment of a monthly 
column to be run by John Moyer, organic 
farmer of Bally, Pa. 


HE average farmer, organic or 

otherwise, must first and last make 
a living from his farming operations. 
I shall therefore attempt to write 
about what goes on on my organic 
farm from month to month in hopes 
that the relating of my experiences 
will help you farm better and more 
profitably—organically. 


A Bug Catcher 

By courtesy of Mr. Rodale’s experi- 
mental farnr I have on loan a mechan- 
ical bug catcher made by Nisbet & 
Sons of San Angelo, Texas. What is 
a bug catcher? Well, it’s a blowing 
machine that attaches to the front end 
of a tractor and blows bugs off plants 
instead of dousing them with poisons. 
The blower is driven by a belt to the 
power take-off of the tractor. By 


September I hope to have completed 
comparison tests and will give you a 
complete report. Reports have it that 
it works fine on the boll weevil, so 
let’s see how it works on the potato 
bug and whatever bugs happen to 
have strayed onto my organic pota- 
toes. This year I’m hoping to have a 
few bugs so I can give the machine 
a fair test. 


The Grain Harvest 

July is the month for our wheat 
harvest. Have to check up on our 
bags, which usually have more holes 
than necessary. Must also check tires 
on the combine and grease and oil the 
machine. Too often and too much 
rather than too little is my motto. The 
mower knives must be sharpened on 
the next rainy day or sooner. We 
always have less trouble if the ma- 
chines are in first class shape before 
beginning to work with them. 

Oats will be ready the beginning of 
August. They look good now. 
VISITORS:—J. I. Rodale and Lady 
Eve Balfour, who spoke recently in 
Allentown. Theories, ideals and ex- 
periences were exchanged freely. It 
was a highly instructive hour. 
*TIP for the Month—When the soil 
is dry it’s a good time to SUBSOIL. 





The Emancipator—Organic 
Farming 


( Continued from page 44) 


follow with your cash crop, this soil 
will carry you through a dry spell. 
Regardless of weather, the enriched 
soil will give you bountiful, healthful 
crops to harvest. 

Organic farming is the emancipator 
for farmers who will look into it and 
realize its value. Your crops are ready 
to harvest on time, fully mature and 
nutritious while the other fellow’s 
crop drags on. You can get a greater 
yield from lesser acreage, thus return- 
ing you a saving of time and labor. 
Organic farming offers many advan- 
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tages and will quickly prove to you 
that you are on the right road. 

Some legumes may be better for 
certain soils than others, and there 
may be combinations of green manure 
crops that do better in your area. 
For instance, some farmers like Balbo 
rye alone while others mix it with 
vetch. Sudan grass is another favorite 
and I know of agricultural agents 
who recommend planting sudan with 
soy beans and favor it as one of a 
series of green manure crops. Sun- 
flowers are a grand crop, too, and 
they will give you anywhere from 15 
to 20 tons of vegetation to turn under. 

You can name practically any crop 
and discover that farmers are using 
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it for green manuring. It isn’t just 
a case of putting in anything—find 
the crops that do best in your section 
and that will give you tonnage of 
green matter to turn under. Some- 
where in your rotation use alfalfa or 
one of the clovers to get the benefit 
of its penetrating tap roots to open 
up your subsoil. They will also give 
you tonnage and fleshy tap roots full 
of plant food and nitrogen, besides 
moisture to advance the process of 
decay and release of plant foods. 


You can plant rye and vetch in late 
summer and turn it under in spring 
or early summer, then plant rape or 
buckwheat or oats or something else; 
plow or disk in late summer for some 
crop that will live over the winter. 
In this way, you work your soil a 
number of times and put down a nice 
quantity of vegetation also. Even a 
crop of field corn, seed sown broad- 
cast, will make a grand stand of vege- 
tation in a few months; a succulent 
mass of matter to put into the soil. 





Snakes: Guardian of the Granary 
(Continued from page 27) 


One evening, at the time of this 
dreadful period, we were having din- 
ner on the screened porch with guests, 
a couple who had arrived from Chi- 
cago that day to spend their vacation 
on our farm. 

Mac, the collie, set up an incessant 
barking a few feet away from the 
porch. He would not hush when I 
commanded him. So I took a flash- 
light and went out to see what was 
the matter. My flashlight beam pick- 
ed out a snake. Mac, as was his wont, 
took it by the neck, gave it a flip into 
the air, and broke its back. 

I went and got my trusty Ditmars. 


Sure enough the dead snake had the 
rusty color and the darker butterfly- 
shaped blotches that marked it as a 
copperhead. 

I tried to reassure our city guests 
that it was an unheard-of incident. 
But no! The courageous husband 
picked up his swooning little wife 
and, stepping as high as a dominecker 
rooster walking in wheat stubble, 
carried her out to their car. Al- 
though it was ten o'clock at night, 
they struck out for Chicago, a dis- 
tance of 600 miles, and they wrote a 
thank-you note back saying that they 
had stopped only for gas until they 
got there. 

The moral for all farmers is: value 
snakes as guardians of your granary. 
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Get Your Neighbor 


START OTHERS ON THE ROAD TO, 


: Better Farming Without Chemicals‘ 
The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 
scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic' 
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Eliminates Water-Logging 


A small, inexpensive attachment to 
a water system pressure tank which 
forces air into the tank as it is needed 
to provide a proper air cushion is 
made available by Jacuzzi Bros., Inc. 
of Richmond, Calif. This “Super- 














charger’’ device automatically main- 
tains a proper balance between the air 
and the water in the tank. Frequent 
starts and stops of the pump are pre- 
vented, allowing more water to be 
pumped during each pumping cycle. 
A free descriptive booklet can be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer. 


Haymow Thermometer 


Hay, having a moisture content of 
over 25 to 30 per cent, is subject to 
spontaneous ignition. For an accurate 
measure of hot spots, a thermometer 
probe is necessary. The A. A. Wood 
and Sons Co., P.O. Box 937, Atlanta 
1, Ga., has a thermometer which can 
be used for testing haymows, as well 
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as cotton seed storage, compost, ferti- 
lizer, grain and anything that requires 
protection from combustion. To 
measure the temperature at different 
points it is necessary only to force the 
probe into the material, leave it for 
a minute or two, then quickly with- 
draw it. Range of the thermometer 
is 30 to 230 degrees F. 


Portable Irrigation 


A new hydrant valve for use in 
portable overhead irrigation systems 
has been developed by the McDowell 
Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
According to the manufacturer, this 
hydrant valve facilitates the setting 
up, moving and operation of lateral 
lines off the primary line. The Mc- 
Dowell hydrant valve consists of a hy- 
drant assembly and a valve body 
assembly. Valve bodies are placed on 
the main line at all points where 
lateral lines are needed. The hydrant 
is placed on the one specific body 
where the lateral is to be run off and 
the lateral line is set up. In order 
to move, you just have to close the 
valve which shuts off the water in the 
lateral, lift up the hydrant from the 
valve body and place it on the next 
valve body where a lateral line is 
desired. Then move the pipe to this 
lateral line. Only one hydrant is 
required on any single size feeder 
line, regardless of how many lateral 
linés are intended. 


Cutter and Spreader 


The Polaris Cutter and Spreader, 
distributed by Elroy Products Co. of 
529 Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
thoroughly processes straw as it leaves 
the combine; breaks up the straw 
bunches; cuts the straw into shorter 
lengths and uniformly distributes it 
over the stubble area. With this unit 
attached to a combine, all the straw 
is returned to enrich the soil as a 
natural organic fertilizer. 
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Insecticides Toxic 


In Soil 


The following article is reprinted in entirety 
from the Spring issue of The Land News. 


iy FIVE years of research investiga- 
tions at the USDA Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, Maryland, plant 
pathologist Arthur C. Foster, working 
with a wide range of dosages, includ- 
ing some excessive dosages, has found 
that some of the new insecticides re- 
main surprisingly toxic in the soil, 
while others do not. 

One hundred pounds of DDT per 
acre or more applied to soil in 1945 
has lost little of its toxic effect. Small- 
er amounts applied to crops as needed 
to control insects accumulated in the 
soil over the years. 

Tests with a number of different 
field and truck garden crops showed 
that a large proportion of them are 
in some degree sensitive to large doses 
of insecticides mixed in the soil. All 
but three of 17 garden and field crops 
grown in greenhouse trials showed 
some sensitivity to DDT, and seven 
were classed as highly sensitive. 
Growth of these crops was reduced as 
repeated heavy dosages accumulated 
in the soil or as increasingly large 
amounts were applied. 

These research findings led Foster 
to question the heavy, continuous use 
on the same land of the more stable 
insecticides, especially DDT and tech- 
nical BHC. Asa result, he emphasizes 
the importance of avoiding careless, 
excessive, or improper use, and sug- 
gests the desirability of looking for 
effective substitutes. 
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DDT, the first and most widely used 
of the post-war insecticides, was stud- 
ied more extensively than others. It 
was found that heavy applications of 
DDT (about 30 pounds per acre per 
year) could build up soil accumula- 
tions in three to five years that would 
damage the more sensitive crops. 

Growth of rye in soil from under 
peach trees that were sprayed three 
years with DDT and one year with 
technical BHC, was reduced about 
30 per cent by the toxic build-up of 
insecticides residues in the soil. 

Some soils that get applications of 
about 10 pounds of DDT per acre per 
year may become harmful to sensitive 
crops within five to 10 years. 

Limited trials showed technical 
BHC to be less stable than DDT, but 
because of its high toxicity to plants 
in the soil, it is capable of forming 
damaging accumulations if used fre- 
quently at heavy rates. Toxaphene 
and parathion, however, were found 
to be so unstable in the soil that they 
are not expected to accumulate there 
to a harmful degree following recom- 
mended use. 

Tests in mineral and muck soils 
common to eastern United States 
showed that DDT could reach harm- 
ful levels in either type, although 
much more could be applied to the 
muck without injury to crops, than 
was true for the mineral soils. 


Ed. The insecticides were found to 
be less toxic in muck soil because of 
its high organic content. Humus in 
the soil acts as a buffer against poisons 
and disease. 
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Classified rates 15¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words, or $3.75. 








FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 





FINELY POWDERED TENNESSEE ROCK PHOSPHATE 
(Florida in carloads), also Greensand. Prices April issue 
Informative literature. H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, 
Pa. (at Stoverstown, York County). 


HOOVER'S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. 
It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Glauconite Potash for sale 
also Agents and Dealers Wanted. Free literature 
SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wisconsin. 
HIGHEST GRADE POWDERED TENNESSEE, FLORIDA 
AND WESTERN GOLDEN-GLO PHOSPHATE AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
QUALITY GUARANTEED REQUEST LITERATURE 
AND PRICES DELIVERED TO YOUR STATION 
DEALERS WANTED EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


WESTERNERS! Fine or Wyoming Phosphate rock 
(32%) includes calcium (50% nineteen others. Nature’s 
soil builder. 80 lbs. covers 2400 ft. $2.50 freight collect— 
VITALERTH—Sheep & Steer organics mineralized for 
a complete plant food—all necessary elements. No filler. 
Covers 50-100 ft. per Ib. 25 Ibs. $2.25; 100 Ibs. $6.50 
frt collect. Ton Rates. COOPER BROS., 1345 E. 22nd, 
Eugene, Ore. 











Finely powdered T oe ~ COMPOST— 
Stone Meal—ACTIVATED PEAT MOSS—PELLETTED 
SLUDGE. Prices on request. S. & A. FERTILIZER CO., 
Waverly, Y. 

RUHM’S 30% PHOSPHATE ROCK contains many precious 
elements, improves quality of at Supplied by the bag, 
or ton, or carload. Write to H. F. SCOTT, DOMVILLE, 
GRENVILLE COUNTY, ONT., CANADA 


HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE “oad KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite 
—18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimu- 
late soils HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 

FINELY GROUND NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
33%—35%. Contains necessary trace minerals Small 
or large quantities on hand). DONALD E. ROHR, R.D. 
1, Allianee, Ohio. 

AERO-BRAND PHOSPHATE ROCK—Enrich your soil 
with this finely ground phosphate containing 30% Tennessee 


rock. Write to WILLIAM HOULETTE, Cofumbiana, Ohio 
for free ee booklet 


—_ MACHINERY—EQUIPMENT 


BOOMS WAGON UNLOADER—Inexpensive. Easily at- 
tached to your present wagons. Variable speeds; unloads 
5 tons in 7 to 14 minutes. Write today. BOOMS SILO 
CO., Harbor, Mich. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere. 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding, $33.00 each. Free 
information. LEWIS SHORT, _Dept OF, Burton, Kansas. 

















weight pipe. Complete systems, including pump fit- 
tings and sprinklers. Featuring famous and _ exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Connecticut. 


3400-Gal. Collapsible reinforeed rubber WATER TAN TANKS. 
New, original crates. Excellent for irrigation, home water 
storage, fish, compost-making HERBERT LEADER, 
Chester, Vermont. Tel. Chester 2028. 


EARTHWORMS | 


HELP? BLIND, NAKED, AND TOOTHLESS ¢ though my 
workers be, they will for you add, subtract and multiply— 
add soil fertility, subtract human labor, and multiply 
production. Start organic gardening and farming with 
wy top soil workers, red EARTHWORMS. $4.00— 

; $3.50—5000 up. WIGGLE WORM WORKS, Somer- 
ville. Tenn. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILUTION 
earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid) FINE 
FOR BEGINNERS. Instructions NATURE’S’ SOIL 
BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘‘Harnessing the 


Earthworm Valuable information bulletins mailed free 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 25, El Monte, Calif. 


DR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION WORMS, BREEDERS. 100 
worms—$1.00; 500—$3.00; 1000—$5.50. Prepaid. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Quality pays. WIZARD WORM 
RANCH, D ile 

EARTHWORMS for = ‘Production use. 16 years Ex- 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods 

A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga 


Hybrid mature EARTHWORMS $5.00 per thousand deli 
vered 5th. zone. Interesting free instructions on easy 
care and culture. MERRYVALE FARM, RFD 3, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 























LIVESTOCK 
“SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN’” Why go to Wisconsin for 
your dairy cattle? We bring them down for you. Large 
selection Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers on hand 
at all times: Fresh cows, springing cows, heifers of all 
ages. TB and Bangs tested. We have anything you want. 
JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY, 2635 Penning- 
ton Bend Road, Nashville, Tennessee, Phone: Donelson 263. 
ine POULTRY 
GUINEA CHICKS for sale. PEARL WHITE, Lavender 
and crosses, hatching every week. All breeders blood 
tested. Free circular. LEWIS COTTRELL, R. D. 2, 
Sloane Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 
BEAUTIFUL CHICKS. U. S. APPROVED PULLORUM 
CLEAN. Thousands weekly. Twenty breeds chickens and 
turkeys. Write us. We answer. RHODES HATCHERY, 
Spencer, W. Va. 
PEARL, WHITE AFRICAN, Lavender Guinea chicks, 
breeding stock. Beautiful birds, delicious eggs and meat. 
Over 100 varieties rare, exotic poultry, water-fowl, ani- 
mals, pets, rabbits, hamsters. Also high quality, low 
priced chicks, ducklings, turkey poults, goslings. 15 
varieties. ALBERTUS KNOLL HATCHERY, Dept. OF, 
Holland, Michigan. 


























bocs 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Coon and Combination Hounds, 
Foxbounds and Rabbit Hounds. Cheap; Trial. Literature 
Free. DIXIE KENNELS, D27, Herrick, Illinois. 


BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 
FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. THE 
HEALTH GUILD, 117 West 48 Street, Dept. G, New 
York City, 19. 

USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
FOODS 
NATURAL GRAIN MILL. We mill all the grain 
nothing removed. Carry all kinds flour also Unbleached 
White Wheat Germ, New Breakfast Cereals with Almonds 
Candy bars with Dates and Nuts, no sugar used. Also 
a wonderful Food Chart 150 different Foods. Shows at a 
glance, if acid or alkaline, What kind of vitamin, how 
many minerals, how to combine foods for health, nothing 
like it. AGENTS WANTED. Send stamp for folders. 

THE MILL, Box 699, Lodi, California. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. GRADE A. excellent 
flavor, rich in minerals, organically produced. Gal $5.95 
Half Gal. $3.50. Quart $2.20 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 

100% WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, , CEREAL, CORN MEAL, MEAL, 
Pancake Flour, 18¢ a lb. Delicious GRAPENUTS, 40¢ 
per lb. Postpaid. on 5 lb. orders and over. MOSES J. 
TROYER, Millersburg, Indiana, R. 1. 
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SILOS 
PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
Indiana. 








: OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 

















il PHOTO FINISHING 

BEAUTIFUL LIFE PRINTS EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS 
30¢, 12 exposures 40¢, jumbo prints add 10¢ roll. Reprints 
3¢. jumbo reprints 4¢. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








sate BOOTS 

ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade Western 
style boots. Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women, Children 
Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO., 
9, El Paso, Texas. 








WOOLENS 

VACATION TIME: why not come to Vermont and feast 
your eyes (without obligation) on the gorgeously beautiful 
AVOCA HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS at CAROL 
BROWN’S home, Putney 41, Route 5, 10 miles north of 
Brattleboro. 








________SOIL_ANALYSIS 

BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations Complete report $4.00. Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 

a ORGANIC TRADING POST 

GOLDEN NECTAR VALENCIA ORANGES, of CALI- 
FORNIA’S BEST. Organically grown. Vitamin-Mineral 
Content Certified. Price Bulletins being mailed all former 
enquirers. New requests invited. DR. KOENTOPP, 1010 
North Broadway, Santa Ana, California. 

Se BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting, no mail 
order, no meeting people. Easy enjoyable pastime. Details 
25¢ (Refundable) LAURA DICKSON, 1006-G Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, ete. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 
Comes in pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Alliston 
34, Massachusetts. 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
PINT FREEZER CARTONS complete with plastic bags 
$4.25 per 100 postpaid. Complete line freezer supplies 
List sent. WILLIAM S. MARK, 57 Garfield Avenue, 
Weymouth, Mass. 

STAINLESS STEEL—i8.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—$12.50; 
Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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* Authoritative, enjoyable, written 
or recommended by 


Pay Dirt by J. 1. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. /. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Bio-Dynamic Farming and Gar- 
dening by Ehrenfried Pfeif- 
fer. A revelation in the 
vital bio-dynamic princi- 

les. A work of genius. 
Photos and drawings; pa- 
per, 254 pp. $1.75 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 

acre English farm where 

the organic method has 

proven its superiority over 

farming with chemicals. 

Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 


Earthworms — Their Intensive 
Propagation by Thomas J. 
Barrett. Tells how to prop- 
agate earthworms — their 
help in building fine, fer- 
tile topsoil. Paper, 60 pp. 
$1.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
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4 A Prophetic Cow 


About two years before Grover Cleveland 
was nominated for Mayor of Buffalo, Farmer 
Scudder added a Holstein cow to the live 
stock on his farm. On the day that Cleve- 
land received the nomination the cow bel- 
lowed with the vigor and distinctness of a fog- 
horn for hours. Election night Mr. Scudder 
was called to the barn by an unusual noise, 
and found the prophetic cow on her knees, 
apparently offering up thanks.in a bellow of 
great purity and depth of tone. When New 
York’s favored son was named for Governor 
the of destiny threatened to blow her 
lungs loose from their moorings, and on elec- 
tion day repeated the performance with a 
gusto. 

With singular obtuseness Farmer Scudder 
did not pay much attention to the actions of 
his dumb beast until Friday noon, when, 
seated at the table, he was suddenly aroused 
by the sight of the cow rushing about the lot 
digging up the sod with her horns and bel- 
lowing with the throttle wide open. Jump- 
ing from his chair, Farmer Scudder shouted: 
“Dang that ‘air cow! I'll bet my farm that 
Cleveland is nominated.” 

And he was.—Bradford Era. 


cow 


A Horse’s Nerve 

4 horse belonging in Brewster, Conn., 
Wednesday walked across a high bridge on 
the New England Road, making his 
the tin guard outside of the ties. 
eighty feet high, about two hundred feet in 
length, and nearly one foot in width. Very 
few men have the nerve to make the attempt. 
The animal was loose on the roadbed 
avoid capture the 
Commonwealth. 
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crossed bridge.—Boston 


é Eleventh Commandment 
Thou shalt inherit the holy earth as a 
faithful steward conserving its resources 
and productivity from generation to gener- 
ation. Thou shalt safeguard thy fields from 
soil erosion, thy living waters from drying 
up, thy forests from desolation, and protect 
thy hills from overgrazing by the herds, that 
thy descendants may have abundance for- 
ever. If any shall fail in this stewardship 
of the land, thy fruitful fields shall become 


sterile stony ground or wasting gullies, and 
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AUGUST 
ei = il-l3 aut f 4 LATITUDE OF 30° 
S] EF [Ss] 3] ccver wnmearousy | (Penormate tever 
. 35 s Sun Sun Moon Sun Sun Moon 
= 4 2 + Rises | Sets coy Rises | Sets wet og 
1) W. IT | 4 44/7 27| 3 02|5 19/6 54) 3 54 
2) Th. | @ | 95| 4 45) 7 26) sets | 5 20/6 53) sets 
3) Fri. %|4 46) 7 25] 8 00/5 20/6 52) 7 33 
4| Sat. SU | 4 47/7 24] 8 19|5 21/6 51] 8 02 
5] 8. @ || 4 48) 7 22) 8 365 5 21/6 50| 8 30 
6| M. 6. |4 49|7 21] 8 53/5 2216 50] 8 58 
7| Tu. m| 4 51)7 19] 9 125 2216 49] 9 27 
8] W. m|4 527 18) 9 32|5 23/6 48) 9 58 
9| Th. m|5 53|7 17) 9 56|5 23/6 47/10 34 
10| Fri |5 54/7 1510 29) 5 24/6 46/11 17 
11| Sat m|5 56) 7 14|11 11/5 24] 6 46) morn 
12| 8. m 4 57/7 | 12| morn| 5 25| 6 45/12 08 
13] M. f | 4 5817 11) 12 08) 5 26|6 44] 1 09 
14] Tu. } 4 59|7 10| 1 2015 2616 43| 2 17 
15] W. ¥3| 5 00|7 08) 2 41/5 27/6 42) 3 29 
16| Th. V8 |5 02) 7 07| rises | 5. 27) 6 41) rises 
17| Fri. | @ | = |5 03/7 05) 7 08) 5 28/6 40] 7 14 
18] Sat.| © | = | 5 04|7 03) 7 31/5 29]6 39] 7 47 
19|S. | @|3€|5 05/7 02) Tas ‘5 20) 6 38) 8 17 
20} M. | @|3€|5 06|7 00) 8 1 6 37] 8 47 
21| Tu. | @/3€/5 08/6 59] 8 2 als 3016 36 9 17 
22} W. |@| P| 5 09/6 57| 8 48/5 31/6 35) 9 51 
23) Th. | @| P| 5 10) 6 56] 9 12/5 31/6 34/10 28 
24) Fri. | € | % |5 11) 6 54) 9 40/5 32/6 33/11 11 
25| Sat.| €| 8 |5 12/6 52/10 13|5 32/6 32/11 59 
26) S. € | 8 |5 14/6 50/10 59) 5 33/6 30| morn 
27| M. ¢ TI|5 15.6 48/11 51/5 33|6 29)12 51 
28) Tu. | @ | IT|5 16|6 46] morn! 5 34] 6 28] 1 46 
29] W. € | 2/5 17/6 442 51/5 34/6 27 2 44 
30) Th. | @ | 95/5 18/6 42] 1 57/5 35/6 26| 3 42 
31| Fri. | & | &|5 20] 6 40| rises|5 35,6 24| sets 











& New Moon 2nd, 5:39 PM 


© Full Moon 16th, 9:59 PM 
> First Quar. 10th, 7:22 AM 


@ Last Quar. 24th, 5:20 AM 





*For Longitude of 90 (St. Louis, Memphis, & New Orleans.) 
Figures in Black Face Indicate P.M. 
thy descendants shall decrease and live in 
poverty or perish from off the face of the 
earth. 
Wa ter C. LOWDERMILK 
Associate Chief and 
Chief of Research, 
Soil Conservation Service 


Woman’s Work 

“Woman's work is never done,” says the 
old saw. Tradition has marked out the 
routine of her daily duties somewhat after 
this fashion: 

Monday’s work is to wash, apace; 

Tuesday’s work is to iron, with grace; 

Wednesday's work is to bake and sew 

Thursday's work is to clean—for show; 

Friday’s work is to sweep, dust and brush; 

Saturday's work is to cook—with a rush; 

The next then comes is the Sabbath day, 

And then she’s too tired to rest or to pray. 
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Remineralize the Soil in 
Your Vegetable Garden with 
MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 


It Supplies Potash and 
16 TRACE ELEMENTS 


Do you know that most soils are potash 
hungry? You'll be surprised at the way 
granite dust boosts the growth of VECE- 
TABLES, FLOWERS AND FRUITS. In 
mineral-rich soils they are themselves rich 
in minerals essential to HEALTH. 


Just a single application lasts for years... 
won't leach out of the soil... won't de- 
teriorate! Easy to apply with spreader, drill, 
or with a composite mixture. 


Ideal for all crops—since potash is the major 
nutrient element wkich is most apt to be 
deficient. Makes vegetables increasingly re- 
sistant to diseases and insects. Potash great- 
ly increases the yields in potatoes, tomatoes, 
tobacco, cabbage, alfalfa, clovers, soybeans, 
garden beans, and insure: HICH QUALITY. 


t 
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Right lettuce leaf has copper deficiency. 


Can be applied year ‘round with the same 
profit-increasing results. It’s safe ...can be 
applied to growing crops...contains nu- 
trient elements which your vegetables need. 
In grain crops, Martin’s Granite Dust insures 
plump kernels and stiff straw. A field of 
wheat grown with Martin’s Granite Dust 
was of such high quality that it was sold 
for whole-wheat flour at a little more than 
twice the price of other wheat. 

Potash hunger signs are RETARDED 
CROWTH, YELLOW MOTTLING of the 
leaves which later become areas of dead 
tissue between the veins. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET on Martin's Granite Dust with information and prices 
on your requirements. State size of your farm and county where located. 
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We are also dealers for FOUR LEAF PHOSPHATE. For a permanent Four — 


system of soil improvement grow legumes and 
Powdered Rock Phosphate and Martin's Granite 


broadcast Four Leaf PHOSS 
Dust. It’s your low 


cost NATURAL source of phosphorus and Potassium. Used with legumes, you build phosphorus 
and Potassium and organic matter. Four Leaf Phosphate sold in carloads only. Smaller orders 
accepted only within 100 mile radius of Zionsville. 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, ZIONSVILLE, PA. 





NEW INVENTIO 


Greatly Reduces Cultivator 
DAMAGE to PLANT ROOTS 


3S Revolutionary New 
ROTO-MILLER Attachment 
for ROTO-ETTE doesn’t tear 
or rip up roots! No other 
power cultivating device can 
do the job of cultivating 
grapes as shown at right with 


*s*n 


as little damage to the roots. 


FREE BOOK tells the 
ween Exciting story! 


t By Kd Robins 

inv More Plant” ‘Tells 

and ower Composting with 

ho im O-MILLER—also how 

d rotary tillage design now 

ed preparation and cultivating 
attachment! Shows how the 

iit esate Ss HERE'S THE SECRET: i 
Zz. Snow-Plowin Sountless 

mm obs with quick-e} ine . 
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PICTURE \ 
SHOW THE | 
NEW ROTO- 
MILLER IN 
ACTION 
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pendi ROTO-MILLER attad 
i-shaped blades! These do a 
job of cultivating ithout tearing and 
u we Ss > ots of pi nis the way or inal 
Troy, New York iltivat teeth and 5 
Picene cohd me FRE by seturh mail 6 com Ni nity oes the no TO. MILLER give 
t tually 1 es Vv 
f POWER GARDENING anu POWER COM } and ne XW geen Mew ? 
POSTING by Ed Robinson. auth f the famous rove ir s¢ eo of yanking them a 
Have-More Pla nelose 1 : 


me et a naling COMPOST BY MACHI 


Right in ye self! No Ynore hdull 
rning and water if ripe ? 

the amazing ROTO-MILLER atten 

also chop and mix*into ye 

crops mulches, manure ‘ 

garbage! Think what this means in 

soil improvement an rops! 
vonder they say “Ri TO iE TT. is t 

a mac hine that’s made to orde 

warder * Send coupon for F R EE 

tells the. whe exciting story! 
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